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THE WEEK. 


Tue Government has decided to put an end to 
discussion on the Education Bill. On Tuesday Mr. 
Balfour moved a long resolution for closuring the bill by 
compartments, with a view to completing proceedings 
on report by November 28. We have explained else- 
where our reasons for regarding this proceeding as 
disastrous. It is not at all surprising that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues deter- 
mined to offer a strong protest against the new resolu- 
tions and the ‘‘forcible and summary procedure” 
which they apply. Sir Henry pointed out that the 
closure is a device against obstruction, and has never 
before been used for a similar purpose under similar 
circumstances. In 1893 Mr. Balfour objected to it on 
principle as being ‘‘ absolutely inconsistent with the 
very elements of the life of a free debating assembly.” 


CERTAINLY the reputation of the Government 
suffered in the course of the debate, to which excellent 
speeches were contributed not only by the Liberal 
Leader but also by Mr. John Ellis (who showed that dis- 
cussion is needed, because the bill has been badly drafted 
and is conducted by Ministers who are not conversant 
with local administration) and Mr. Lloyd-George, whose 
stinging attack brought up Mr. Chamberlain. There 
was one objectionable feature in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech. He referred to the ‘‘ send off” from all parties 
in Birmingham as a proof that the Birmingham feeling 
against the Education Bill is not serious. Mr. Asquith 
fastened upon this point, and drew from Mr. Chamber- 
lain as much of an apology as Mr. Chamberlain ever 
makes. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s amendment 
was rejected by a majority of 132. Mr. Balfour's 
closure resolutions are carried, and the bill will now, 
in all probability, become law before the end of the 
year. 


THE principal entertainment of the debate was 
provided by Mr. Timothy Healy, who made one of his 
most sardonic speeches on behalf of the closure. The 
precedents, being Irish, were necessarily bad. His 
feeling was one of ‘‘ morose delectation.” To purchase 
Home Rule (speaking with sudden earnestness) *‘ he 
would not be prepared to sacrifice the humblest I[rish 
exiled child’s chance of heaven.” As for the Liberal 
Party, it was in a difficult position with Lord Rosebery 
on its flank. ‘‘ The Irish Party had had experience of 
him--a nice man to go tiger-hunting with. I would 
go tiger-hunting with him to the Zoo; but, as the 
lawyers say, not further or otherwise. Lord Rosebery 
praised this bill at one time ; and, when he thought he 
saw the constituencies against it, ate his own words as 
he ate them on Home Rule, and declared that the bill 
ought to be fought to the death.” At this point, un- 


fortunately for the enjoyment of the House, the Speaker 
recalled Mr. Healy to the question. 


On Thursday the Opposition, assisted by some of 
the younger and more democratic Unionists, attempted 
to enable poor men to serve on the education com- 
mittees. This, of course, they will not be able to doin 
county areas, where the committee, like the county 
council, will consist of rich people. Mr. Soares and 
Mr. Lyttelton moved that reasonable travelling 
expenses should or might be allowed to members 
of the education committee. Mr. Long said there 
was no precedent in local government for such 
payment. This is inexcusable ignorance; for, as 
was at Once pointed out, in schemes under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act third-class travelling ex- 
penses are allowed. The supporters of the Govern- 
ment, however, argued that while there are men of 
leisure and wealth, with carriages, it would be waste of 
public money to enable cultured poverty to sit on these 
committees, and accordingly an excellent provision, 
after being praised by Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. 
Bryce, was opposed by Mr. Balfour in person, and 
defeated by 67 votes. 


Berore the closure fell upon the Education Bill, 
Clause 12 had happily been improved past recognition. 
Originally the clause provided that thecouncil (the local 
education authority) should act through the education 
committee for every purpose except that of raising a rate 
or borrowing money. Now the council need only take 
the advice of the education committee, and the com- 
mittee, instead of having the right to act independently of 
thecouncil, has only the right to have all matters referred 
to it. Powers can only be delegated to the committee 
by the council. It is therefore a real committee, though 
the mode of its constitution is still clumsy and absurd. 
We are glad that women as well as men must be 
included in the committee ; but this is a poor substi- 
tution for their right to be elected on equal terms with 
men to the school boards. 


Tue Kaiser’s visit to the King at Sandringham has 
thrown certain papers into paroxsysms of apprehension 
and conjecture. Why a nephew, especially one with 
old-fashioned ideas about the obligations of kinship so 
happily displayed during Queen Victoria’s illness, may 
not visit an uncle, who has just recovered from an ex- 
tremely serious malady, without bringing with him pro- 
jects of alliances it is difficult to understand. Above 
all things, the Kaiser is a sportsman, and the shooting 
at Sandringham, if not better than that on his own 
estates, is at least different in kind. One fact which 
the Spectator and other imaginative journals might well 
have ‘noticed is that, as the Morning Leader remarks, 
Count von Buelow does not accompany his master, and 
matters of foreign policy would hardly be settled in the 
Chancellor’s absence. 


Mr. Barour was the chief speaker at the Guild- 
hall dinner on Monday. His allusions to South Africa 
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were not made in a spirit of buoyant confidence, but 
possibly they reminded some cynic at the banquet 
that it was in the same place three years ago 
that Lord Salisbury stated that we sought 
neither gold nor territory. He contradicted certain 
rumours to the effect that the German Emperor’s visit 
to the King was part of a sharp and exorbitant 
diplomacy, and he made a strong appeal for a more 
friendly temper in discussing foreign affairs. From 
his congratulations to Lord Lansdowne on the Japanese 
alliance we entirely dissent, for that alliance seems 
to us to belong to the series of grave mistakes in our 
Chinese policy. 


A rew days after Mr. Balfour's speech at the Guild- 
hall the President of the United States, the French 
Ambassador, M. Cambon, Prince Henry of Pless, and 
Sir Albert Rollit all concurred at New York in empha- 
sising a doctrine the general appreciation of which 
would soon dissolve many of the difficulties of European 
politics. The great truth which these several men of 
affairs joined in asserting was the idea many men 
of commerce have lately disowned, of the connection 
between peace and commerce. It is reassuring to find 
the President of the United States taking his stand 
under the flag of the Manchester School against the 
modern fallacy that there are commercial arguments 
for war. If once it were recognised that one nation 
benefits by the prosperity of another, that military 
images are entirely misleading when translated to the 
affairs of commerce, that the customers war brings a 
nation are as nothing to the customers it loses, if 
Englishmen who had the courage to adopt Free 
Trade were always sensible enough to act up 
to its spirit, the folly of making war for trade would 
soon be apparent. 


Lorp GeorGe HAmILton deprecated the reform Mr: 
Herbert Roberts suggests of making Parliament instead 
of India responsible for the cost of maintaining the India 
Office on the ground that it would give a party cha- 
racter to Indian debates. The objection seems a 
little far-fetched, for it might be applied to other 
departments of the State. It would certainly be an 
advantage to stimulate public interest in India, 
outside the little groups of officials, ex-officials, 
and public - spirited and conscientious persons 
who set themselves seriously to consider the 
problems of our great dependency. India is governed 
by a bureaucracy whose methods or experiments it is 
not less difficult to subject to fair criticism and an 
eager public opinion than it was to direct an intelligent 
and inquisitive opinion to the work of the predecessors 
of that bureaucracy in the Government of India. Lord 
George Hamilton has all the optimism of an official, or 
rather that of a not very acute, mind at the head of a 
great army of officials. The answer to all anxieties 
about India is to point to a surplus of eight millions 
and to warn us that there can be no retrenchment in 
military expenditure. All the time there is a very grave 
problem of poverty in India, and it is not usual in 
other countries to make the fact of a surplus an 
argument against remitting taxation. 


THERE is a strong demand for a reduction of 
the salt tax, a tax that has been increased since 
1888 from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. on the maund of 80 
pounds, but the India Government is hostile to 
the proposal. This particular tax presses very severely 
on the population of India, and its present rate 
was stated by the Government to be exceptional and 
not to be maintained after the necessity for raising 
more revenue had passed away. There is a very heavy 
responsibility in maintaining that rate, with a surplus 
of eight millions and a population which is always so 
close to want that the first failure of the monsoon 
means a famine. When it is remembered that the 


famines which have become more frequent and more 
severe are money famines, the symptoms and the 
results of an economic paralysis which makes great 
communities of cultivators powerless to protect them- 
selves against want, this final argument from surpluses 
looks very foolish and exasperating. What is wanted 
more than anything else is that the problem of the 
domestic condition which produces this kind of famine 
should be carefully explored, and it is to be hoped that 
some day the demand for such an inquiry made by Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Courtney will be listened to. 


In reply to Mr. Bryce’s suggestion that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to consider the in- 
creasing congestion of traffic in the streets of London, 
Mr. Balfour replied that his only hesitation in agreeing 
arose from a fear that a Royal Commission might delay 
matters. That is certainly a way they have, but an 
inquiry of some kind has been proved to be neces- 
sary; and a deputation from the London County 
Council will make a _ similar request cf Mr. 
Gerald Balfour. It is not easy to say what ought to 
be done. Tubes, which were so much in favour a little 
while ago, have become less popular, partly no doubt 
from the difficulty of supplying them with fresh air, 
partly also from the enormous cost of construction. 
We are not at all sure that the first step has been taken, 
7.e., that the actual street traffic has been intelligently 
treated. Visitors from Berlin and Vienna, or even from 
English towns like Manchester, gaze with contemptuous 
amazement at the London omnibus, and wonder at the 
absence of trams. Every main thoroughfare, they say, 
should have its line of fast electric trams with few and fixed 
halting places. Eventhe County Council,energetic enough 
elsewhere, has displayed deplorable slackness in extend- 
ing and electrifying its lines. No doubt the boroughs 
present obstacles, and frontagers naturally object to the 
huge and noisy machines which they see at Hammer- 
smith ; but this objection is in reality not so much to 
trams gud trams, but to a particular kind of tram. In 
Vienna and Berlin, and indeed in every German and 
Austrian city, trams run through all the main streets, and 
have driven omnibuses and cabs out of existence. But 
they are always one storey high, noiseless, and painted 
a dark colour, with a low-toned gong in place of a shrill 
bell—in a word, precisely what is wanted in London. 


Ir is instructive to compare the speech made at 
Cork by Lord Barrymore last week with the speech 
made in the same place by Mr. William O’Brien. Lord 
Barrymore was speaking as the President of the Cork 
County Landowners’ Convention, and Mr. O’Brien was 
representing the Directory of the United Irish League. 
Lord Barrymore strongly deprecated the proposal of a 
conference, and blamed bitterly those landowners 
who had encouraged a project which might be 
mischievous, and must be futile. Mr. O’Brien, who is 
not a very mealy-mouthed or tepid Nationalist, assured 
Mr. Wyndham that he would not find the tenants 
unreasonable or irreconcileable if he was in earnest 
about settling the land question. It is evident that even 
the most extreme of Mr. Wyndham’s opponents and 
the most ill-used of his victims will put on one side all 
their natural resentments in order to co-operate in a 
real effort to promote salutary legislation. Mr. 
O’Brien is hopeful of the future. He is probably 
right in laying stress on two things that tell in favour 
of a settlement. One is the imminent refixing of the 
judicial rents, a prospect full of alarms for many 
landowners. The other is the power of the 
compact Irish Party. The lesson of Irish politics, 
as Mr. T. W. Russell showed incontestably in his 
book on Jreland and the Empire, is that Ire- 
land owes all her reforms to the pressure of agita- 
tion. Mr. Wyndham may try the effects of coercion on 
the Irish temper to his heart’s content, but there is 
another form of coercion, the constant and skilfully 
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applied pressure of a powerful party at Westminster, 
and the resolute demonstration of the national will by 
means of the forms of local government, to which Mr. 
Wyndham himself will sooner or later have to yield. 


THERE is something almost bewildering in the 
modern largesses of honours, and in most cases the 
additions made during the last few weeks to the list of 
titled persons are merely the reward of party services. 
One of the new Privy Councillors, Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, has certainly earned that distinction by 
his considerable services to the improvement of local 
government. Certain other appointments are distinctly 
open to criticism. The new managing director of 
De Beers, Mr. Michell, is presumably rewarded 
for his work as_ chairman of the Martial 
Law Board in Capetown. But it is entirely 
premature to confer this reward until it is 
known whether those duties were discharged well or ill. 
One case has already come up for inquiry before the 
Cape Legislative Council, and the Committee that in 
vestigated was obliged to censure Mr. Michell’s Board 
in strong terms. If the criminal neglect shown in 
that case is typical of the general administration of 
the Board, its members deserve anything but rewards 
Two other appointments are very much to be blamed 
We see no reason for rewarding Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
services to the cause of militant capitalism, and to 
single out Mr. Farrar for a distinction is to go very 
near to putting an official seal on proceedings with 
which it is particularly undesirable to associate the 
country. 


Our hopes with regard to the Somaliland Expedi- 
tion were premature. The Foreign Office apparently 
intends to have its little war, for on Monday the daily 
papers contained messages from Berbera to the effect 
that ‘‘General Manning is making active preparations 
for his advance against the Mullah.” Engineers 
are converting goat tracks into roads, and arranging 
to provide water for the troops during ‘‘the long 
waterless marches” beyond the passes. It is about 
450 miles from Berbera to Bohotle. It is a strange 
and horrible thought that the Government of a civilised 
country in the twentieth century of the Christian era 
should be arranging with such expenditure of ingenuity 
and money to mow down the untutored tribes of the 
Dark Continent. 


WE always feel verydeep sympathy with miners 
when they seek to get better wages. en who work 
underground at considerable risk, and in winter 
scarcely ever see the sun, deserve well of their country- 
men. But they are not in any way released from the 
common obligations of mankind. Nothing can con- 
done the conduct of the French miners of the Nord 
and Pas de Calais and their delegates in refusing 
to accept the decision of four arbitrators (two their 
own nominees). ‘‘ You have dealt a heavy blow at the 
principle of arbitration,” telegraphed M. Basly to the 
miners on hearing that they had determined to con- 
tinue the strike. M. Basly represents the miners in 
Parliament, and his opinion will be generally shared. 
At the beginning of last week the Zemps calculated that 
the Nord and Pas de Calais strike had already cost 
France 27 million francs. 


Tue Extreme Left in Italy are leading a most 
vigorous campaign (writes our Italian correspondent) 
against what they call the ‘‘ unproductive” expenses of 
the State, which contain in the first place the appropria- 
tion established for the army and navy. The Socialists, 
Republicans, and one section of the Radicals include 
in this campaign also the civil list of the King, which, 
they say, has absorbed about £18,000,000 in the 
last thirty years, and they would like to have altogether 


a reduction of £4,000,000 in the whole budget. The 
other section of the Radicals and a portion of the 
Democrats would, on the contrary, merely put a definite 
limit to these expenses, leaving them at what they now 
are. The Conservatives, to better oppose this move- 
ment, are trying to make it appear as an agitation 
against the army and navy, which is quite erroneous. 
The Extreme Left do not fight the army but militarism, 
being convinced that the financial and economic con- 
dition of the country is not such as to allow a 
yearly expenditure of £16,680,000 for the army 
and navy when there is such a_ scarcity of 
funds for public instruction, agriculture, and 
public works. They also maintain that this money is 
badly spent, without a proportional advantage for the 
army, which, as several military experts, headed by 
General Ricotti, think, would be stronger and would cost 
less if, instead of being organised on the basis of twelve 
army corps, it were reduced to simply eight. It is a 
fact that from 1875 the expenses of the army have 
doubled, and certainly no one can say that the riches 
of Italy have augmented in proportion, or that the 
army is twice as strong as it was. Considerable 
curiosity is felt about the attitude the Cabinet will 
take when the question comes before Parliament. 


A CONFERENCE on the taxation of land values was 
held at Newcastle on Saturday. Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, 
who presided, explained that the object of the move- 
ment was to obtain ‘‘two assessments—the existing 
assessment and the assessment of the land alone.” 
To show how badly the present system worked he 
referred to Bethesda, where Lord Penrhyn had 
recently obtained a reduction of assessment because 
the output was less. If he were rated on the value of 
the land and minerals he would be losing money every 
day. It would be a national advantage to bring 
pressure on Lord Penrhyn to settle the dispute, yet the 
rating system gave him every facility for holding out. 
Mr. Billson observed that in South Africa people were 
‘‘not advocating exactly forced labour—but a small 
tax to stimulate the natives to work. He wanted that 
gentle stimulation, too, put upon the landlord to 
compel him to put his land into use.” It might be 
better to put the claim for a rate on land, irrespective of 
the use to which the owner may put it, on the old legal 
principle as illustrated by the case of a farmer growing 
thistles in his field instead of wheat, ‘‘ You shall not 
deprive the parish of its rate.” 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Malcolm has raised in 
Parliament the question involved in Sir Horace 
Rumbold’s stupid and offensive article in the National 
Review. A talkative Ambassador is one of the worst of 
public nuisances, and all that Sir Horace Rumbold shows 
in his article is that he was particularly unqualified for 
the business of diplomacy. This paper has no sympathy 
at all with the notion of a German alliance, but 
during the violent reaction from the ignorant enthusiasm 
that notion excited, it is particularly discreditable 
for a man who was till lately an Ambassador to take a 
hand in fomenting the feud with Germany. Sir Horace 
Rumbold’s own reflections and superstitions on Austrian 
politics are the measure of his capacity to advise his 
countrymen, but possibly the chief effect they will have 
is to make a good many persons realise how unsatis- 
factory is our method of recruiting the diplomatic 
service. The fact that his private opinions are of 
little value does not release an ex-Ambassador from 
the obligation to remember that a certain importance 
attaches to the position he holds. No one who knows 
anything of Austrian politics would pay any serious 
attention to the utterances of Sir Horace Rumbold, but 
a great many persons, ignorant of the avenues by 
which such positions are reached, might make the 
mistake of taking too seriously the opinions of an ex- 
Ambassador, 
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CLOSURING THE EDUCATION BILL. 


W HEN a bill is met by purely obstructive tactics, 
‘Y and is resisted by an Opposition which, finding 
it cannot defeat the measure, makes no attempt at 
amendment, we cannot be surprised at any Government 
applying the closure. But the bill now before the 
House of Commons, although it produces a revolution 
in local government, has not been met by obstructive 
tactics. A great body of opinion in England and Wales— 
probably a majority—has made continuous and emphatic 
protests at public meetings held in all parts of the 
kingdom. It is true that in Parliament, owing to the 
circumstances under which Mr. Chamberlain conducted 
the last General Election, the opponents of the bill 
constitute only a small minority. But no stress need 
be laid upon this fact. ‘‘I perfectly admit,” said Mr. 
Balfour, in moving the closure resolutions on Tues- 
day, ‘‘that the minority is a very important one, 
and includes in its ranks a_ great body of 
the best English Opposition opinion.” Let us go 
a little further with Mr. Balfour's admissions. 
‘* From the point of view of temper and mutual 
courtesy I think the Opposition has very much dis- 
tinguished itself in these debates.” So much for the 
Opposition as a whole. But may there not have been 
individual exceptions which might merit ‘ personal 
closure’? Mr. Balfour says not. ‘‘In the debates 
on the Education Bill there has been no personal 
abuse of the rights of debate of a kind of which notice 
can be taken. At an early stage Sir William Harcourt 
said that the discussions in Committee were being con- 
ducted on what he called Report Stage principles— 
that was, hardly any member had taken advantage of 
the right which all possessed in Committee of speaking 
more than once ona particular amendment. Broadly 
speaking, I think Sir W. Harcourt’s statement is 
accurate.”” So much for the pretence of obstruction, 
which even a respectable newspaper like the Svan- 
dard has had the audacity to plead on behalf of 
this resort to the closure. We will only add, as a 
suggestive commentary upon the novelty of this pro- 
ceeding, that the three precedents on which Mr. Balfour 
relies—and Mr. Morley added a fourth in the Parnell Com- 
mission—are all Irish. We have absolutely no complaint 
to make of Mr. Balfour's manner. He brought forward 
his proposals with the utmost courtesy. He did not 
defend them by any suggestio falsi. From first to last 
he based his resolution ‘‘on the broad fact that if 
Parliament is to do its work it must so arrange the 
conditions that that work can be done.” 

The reply is a short one. If a Government wishes 
to revolutionise national education it must so frame its 
bill and arrange its time that the bill can be fully dis- 
cussed. Under the closure Parliament is not doing its 
work. Its work is being scamped. The closure can 
only be used legitimately as a resort against obstruc- 
tion. It should never be used to prevent criticism and 
discussion. A measure which destroys popular bodies 
and creates new administrative machinery all over the 
country would under any circumstances require careful 
scrutiny and revision. The bill was being gradually 
improved from an administrative point of view. And 
why should not this process have been allowed to 


continue ? For, after all, Mr. Balfour’s aim must be 
to pass a bill which will work smoothly. The 
wisest thing he could do would be to modify the 
bill, so far as his clerical followers would 
allow him to do so, in order to remove some of its 
constitutional defects. Now that discussion is closured 
there will be no time for seriously considering the 
clauses. On Wednesday the all-important Clause 12, 
which constitutes the Education Committee and defines 
its relationship to the “ local education authority,” was 
closured after a short general discussion, in the 
course of which Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bryce 
showed once more how bad is the plan upon which the 
committee is to be constructed. Mr. Bryce ‘‘ parted 
from this clause with a sense of the imperfections that 
any bill must necessarily contain if it does not receive 
that thorough and searching inquiry which a bill of 
this character eminently requires.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman did {not wish to 
press the doctrine that the Government had no man- 
date for the bill; yet it is a doctrine which under pre- 
sent conditions deserves to carry great weight. ‘‘ The 
issue,” said Mr. Chamberlain at the last election, ‘‘ at 
the present time is not a question of domestic policy 
such as Church disestablishment or liquor prohibi- 
tion, but the question of the existence of the 
Empire.” Mr. Lloyd-George pressed the doctrine a 
little further. Suppose, he said, they had put up in 
Birmingham at the last election, ‘* Vote for Collings 
and the Catechism” or ‘‘the Colonial Secretary and 
True Religion,” how would Birmingham have regarded 
it? The truth is that the Government never dare have 
gone to the country on such a proposal as this. “A 
vote given for the Government is a vote given against 
the School Boards’? would not have done for an 
electioneering cry. The bill was undertaken in 
consequence of clerical manceuvres. The Cabinet 
was not united upon the subject, and _ was, 
therefore, open to pressure, pressure that, as 
the Bishop of Truro said, ought to be applied more 
especially to Ministers like Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ who 
only know the Church from the outside.” It can- 
not, then, be maintained that the bill has either a 
popular mandate or a popular origin. It is a 
bill upon which public opinion has not been con- 
sulted. And if you look at its texture and 
scope it is clearly one which ought to be fully 
and fairly discussed. The work of Parliamentary 
revision ought not to be scamped in_ order 
to save a week or two of Parliamentary time. 
Economy of this sort is false economy. It is not saving 
time to closure an Education Bill which the law officers 
of the Crown cannot interpret. When great popular 
bodies like the School Boards, which have been doing 
splendid work for more than thirty years, are about to 
be dissolved for no cause shown, surely Parliament can 
afford to spend thirty or forty or fifty nights in going 
over the administrative machinery which is to take 
their places. We do not know who made the bill. 
Sir John Gorst has disclaimed responsibility. Some 
say it was made by Mr. Morant, an Examiner at the 
Education Office. It is exactly the kind of bill which 
a clever academic brain might have drafted under 
clerical inspiration. In spirit it is un-English. It 
offends against two cardinal principles—the principle 
of religious equality, and the principle that local taxa- 
tion implies local control. There are 5,600 school 
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districts in which the only school is Anglican. Parents 
have no choice of religious atmosphere. And now 
all these schools are to be charged upon the rates. 


Yet the ratepayer will get nothing in return. The 
teachers will still be subject to religious tests ; the 


children will still have to choose between one form of 
Christianity and none. The new Church Rate is 
infinitely more objectionable than the old; for, 
whereas that only perpetuated the fabric of a 
church, this perpetuates all that is most illiberal in the 
education of children. The bill is an example of what 
can be done in adapting the administrative law of 
Prussia to English local government. It is an alliance 
of the ecclesiastic with the bureaucrat—a bill for the 
endowment of the Church and for the glory of the 
Board of Education. 





THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 

R. BALFOUR’S allusion to our foreign relations 
at the Guildhall on Monday were in a very 
different tone from that which is characteristic of 
modern Imperialism. He was studiously careful to avoid 
insult or menace or bombast, and his speech was a pretty 
direct rebuke to those explosions by which Mr. Cham- 
berlain tries to satisfy us that he has inherited all the 
statesmanship with something of the unpopularity of 
certain of our distinguished dead. It is pleasant to 
have as our representative on a formal occasion a 
statesman who does not think there is no grit in a 
patriotism which is polite and tolerant, and the 
contrast of Mr. Balfour’s speech with the patriotism of 
tambourines and war dances is very welcome. But its 
importance may easily be exaggerated, for Mr. Balfour's 
lounging and amiable philosophy, without convictions or 
ideals, offers but a poor resistance to a vigorous per- 
sonality, and it needs a much stronger man than the 
present Prime Minister or his predecessor to subdue and 

make captive Mr. Chamberlain’s Red Indian temper. 
Mr. Balfour restated in a particular and not unex- 
ceptionable manner that idea of international relations 
from which Imperialism is a revolt. For several 
years it has been fashionable to disparage the great 
conception of a Concert of Europe which Mr. Gladstone 
applied so fruitfully to concrete issues. The notion 
that wise and humane statesmen might help to build 
up a public opinion in Europe, a moral law, a sense of 
the restraints that are due to civilisation, dominated 
Mr. Gladstone’s career and made it the command- 
ing Liberal influence of the century in Europe. 
This conception has been vigorously attacked by our 
politicians and our Press during the last few years, 
as one or other of its implications has contradicted 
the fancies of Imperialism. The central principle 
itself is challenged by one of the main ideas of 
Imperialism, the idea that Europe is an entity, but that 
we stand outside Europe, owing nothing to its 
wants or necessities, quite indifferent to its praise 
or blame, and disinheriting ourselves voluntarily of 
our share in its history. Europe has been habitually re- 
garded by the Imperialists as a community of malignant 
passions and discredited energies, and the root concep- 
tion of England as a world-wide Power was that England 
towered above this little world of rancours and spites, and 





that she would choose her own moment for chastising 
them. One symptom of this spirit has been a certain 
disposition to threaten Europe with the displeasure of 
the outside world. America, our own colonies, and finally 
Japan, were all pressed into the service, much as the 
name of Bonaparte was once used in English nurseries, 
in a series of irritating and stupid flourishes. 

With the ludicrous idea that the frown of New 
Zealand was enough to make Europe tremble was asso- 
ciated an ostentatious carelessness of the moral sen- 
timent of Europe. Mr. Chamberlain has openly pro- 
claimed this moral detachment on several occasions. 
During the last three years England has been very 
unpopular in Europe. That unpopularity is partly 
due to the ordinary prejudices and dislikes that are 
to be found in all nations ; it is partly due to chagrin 
and resentments which are provoked by the sort of 
language that has lately been in favour in English 
politics, the constant talk of supremacy and universal 
dominion ; it is largely due to the force of a public 
opinion which English statesmen helped in other days 
to create. Diplomacy may often be selfish and 
crooked, but the doctrine that the life of a nation 
may be held forfeit at the pleasure or convenience of 
a great Power is repugnant to the mass of European 
sentiment. Fora certain period in history it was the 
work of English statesmen to inspire precisely that 
moral horror of the practice of forcible annexation of 
white peoples. The seizure of two provinces at the 
end of the Franco-German war was undoubtedly a 
shock to the liberal temper of Europe, and the 
spectacle of that alien rule maintained by force in the 
heart of Europe is a constant menace to peace and a 
hardening of the social conscience. If the annexa- 
tion of the Boer Republics had provoked no 
indignation in Europe it would have meant that the 
reverence for the rights of nationality which has 
struggled through the opposing forces of cynicism and 
selfishness had disappeared from the moral tempera- 
ment of Europe. No nation carries an unburdened 
conscience, but the absorption of the two Republics 
after a bravery of resistance which had won for them 
over again the right to live as free peoples is the latest 
and the most direct abnegation of the principles of 
liberal civilisation, and it is the work of a people 
which owed more than most peoples to its own 
history. Yet the Imperialist attributes a moral con- 
demnation which is in itself not only creditable, but 
salutary, to mere malignant jealousies, and he revels 
in the notion that he is an outlaw. 

Mr. Balfour reverted on Monday to the older 
spirit, but his language was not altogether unexcep- 
tionable, because he tended to represent the Concert 
of Europe as a merely selfish combination for selfish 
purposes. Itis undoubtedly a matter of unqualified 
rejoicing that the Great Powers should recognise that 
their own material interests stand to gain by peace 
and to lese by war. It is not unlikely that other nations 
have grasped what many Englishmen who are pose 
sessed by the fantastic notions of a bellicose commerce 
have forgotten, the very substantial benefits England 
derived from her immunity during the last half of last 
century from the wars which swept over the conti- 
nent. Mr. Balfour spoke as if a war between 
two first-class Powers was so dreadful a thing that 
the desire to escape it must govern and decide any 
international problem. Mr. Gladstone's idea of the 
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Concert of Europe was that it shou d be an instrument 
for maintaining the peace of Europe, but also that it 
should be a form of public law, a kind of solemn sanc- 
tion for the liberal ideas of justice and nationality. 
When Mr. Gladstone laid such persistent emphasis 
on the doctrine of the equality of nations, 
he meant to attach a certain sanctity to the idea 
of a national type and civilisation. This doctrine 
is directly assailed by modern Imperialism, whether 
it expresses itself in Lord Rosebery’s phrase of 
‘** the predominance of race” or the Fabian fantasy of 
laying out the universe in drab-coloured carpets, and 
establishing a monotony of drains and wash-houses, 
or the general assumption of Imperialism that a 
stronger nation has the right to decide whether a 
smaller nation is or is not contributing to the advance- 
ment ofthehuman race. The essence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
idea of the corporate life of Europe was this doctrine of 
nationalism, and the peculiar mischief of Imperialism lies 
in its attack on that doctrine, for it is less dangerous to 
morality to pick a quarrel with a nation from motives 
of greed or inadequate causes of war than to pick 
a quarrel with your neighbour because you think you 
could govern his territory better than he governs 
it. Such conduct goes to the destruction of all 
the foundations of society. These pretensions to 
govern other peoples are directly at variance with 
any notion of a Concert of Europe other than a 
mere agreement amongst a few Powers to divide 
up the government of Europe; a sort of revival 
cf the Holy Alliance, and with prospects of success 
not much brighter. That the Concert of Europe is 
a very imperfect instrument, that its rival jealousies 
and greeds often dethrone the public spirit which should 
govern it, that itis not always loyal or honest--these 
are commonplaces after the history of the Treaty of 
Berlin and the Armenian agitation. But such failures 
do not alter the fact that it is possible to create a cor- 
porate sense of civilisation to act as a restraint on the 
particular selfishnesses of Europe, and to interpose a 
certain scruple or hesitation between the small nations 
and the ambitions of the great. It is our chief 
misfortune that England has done her best in her last 
temptation to lower that corporate sense and remove 
those restraints. 

The real difficulty is to make men understand 
that the great competition in the ideas and dis- 
coveries of civilisation is a peaceful competition ; 
that the conquests of Imperialism are a _ crime 
just because they are the use of force to overlay one 
set of ideas by another, and that there is no kind of 
guarantee in the confusions and disorders of war that the 
stronger nation at any moment may contribute more 
tian the smaller nation to the progress of humanity. 
The calculations of rough - and-ready prophets 
have always been wrong from the day so 
acute a mind as Napoleon's blundered. The causes 
of war and quarrel will remain, but a great 
deal would be done if men would turn over in their 
minds rather more carefully what they mean by spheres 
of influence, concessions, protectorates, and the other 
formulas of competitive diplomacy. A great deal more 
would be done if men set themselves to take up Mr, 
Gladstone’s work, to create a strong public opinion in 
Europe which would place certain things outside the 
reach of force, and chief amongst them the liberties of 
nations. 


CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 
XI.—Lorp HucH CECIL. 


ORD HUGH CECIL is perhaps the most interesting 
personality among the younger Tories, because 
he represents none of the later developments of Toryism. 
He is not a democrat, and, with all his faults, 
he has no touch of commonness. He is unpopular 
in a House where originality has few friends, and 
though few men are more eagerly assertive of 
their opinions, his appearances in debate, and in the 
moral and intellectual controversies of his time, have a 
more serious purpose than that of self-advertisement. Ina 
different environment, and with a more sympathetic nature, 
he might have been a true spiritual leader of men. As it 
is, he is an energetic and even turbulent guerilla chieftain, 
who will find it hard to prune his native waywardness to 
the smooth proportions of the party leader. 

There is a certain contradiction in Lord Hugh’s 
character, as in his appearance. The fine head, crowned 
by a broad, dome-like forehead, the pale, solemn, abstracted 
eyes, the tall frame, thin to attenuation, the meditative 
walk and air, suggest the ascetic type of which Cardinal 
Manning was the most perfect modern survival. The 
mouth, with its harsh, ungraceful line, and the strong chin, 
tell another tale, and give the key to Lord Hugh’s activities 
in the House and out of it. It is strange that the simplest 
and most direct of faiths should, in its development, have 
attracted so many characters conspicuous above everything 
for the subtle and evasive quality of their minds. To this 
type Lord Hugh belongs, and it invariably places average 
humanity at a disadvantage. “When I’m a talkin’ to you 
I’m a deceivin’ of you,” says the village conjurer, and the 
House of Commons has sometimes found, while it is still 
under the spell of Lord Hugh’s exalted metaphysics, that it 
has been the victim of a rude and thoroughly mundane stroke 
of tactical ingenuity. Human nature has always been able 
to unite the pursuit of ends specially dear to it, and 
closely associated with its far-away ideals, with means that 
the mere cynical manager of men adopts without much 
thought or scruple. It is easy to understand the process 
of reconciliation. The world must be turned to higher 
purposes, and it may fairly be “ used” in the process, which 
is so obviously for its good. So Lord Hugh has discovered 
that in the process of sanctifying the House of Commons 
the manipulation and occasionally the evasion of its rules 
presents a field of abundant activity. 

Lord Hugh possesses something of Mr. Gladstone’s 
power of expression, of pursuing thought through a tangled 
labyrinth of words and phrases, not ungraceful or inade- 
quate, but less pleasing than the natural simplicity of 
oratory like Mr. Bright’s. The really unattractive side 
of his utterance is its hardness, the mixture of intellectual 
and social pride which it displays, as a setting to the 
dogmatic creed of the speaker. No man in the House has 
less amenity of bearing than Lord Hugh, few are more 
scornful in interruption or more intolerant in tone. This 
is a paternal gift. But in Lord Salisbury’s case age, ex- 
perience, and the delightful gift of humorous reflection 
temper the irony of his address, and now and then give it 
a flavour as agreeable to the ex-Premier’s victims as to his 
friends. Lord Hugh is not without humour, but he has the 
clever young man’s tendency to lecture his inferiors, and 
his attempts to infuse the principles of Conservative states- 
manship into Irish Nationalists, and to temper the dissidence 
of Dissent with a strain of mystical Anglicanism, have 
not as yet enjoyed the success they deserved. It remains 
to be seen whether true wisdom, a large and fruitful com- 
prehension of the problems of statesmanship, underlie the 
strength of character, the ardour and industry, the genuine 
driving power, of this interesting figure. 
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Personally, Lord Hugh Cecil has largely dominated 
the small group of young members of the House whom he 
instantly gathered round him. Mr. Winston Churchill, I 
should say, hardly belongs to Lord Hugh’s special type 
of ecclesiastical thought, but his vivacious star has rather 
yielded to Lord Hugh’s insistent influence. Mr. Churchill's 
industry is considerable, but it is fitful compared with the 
incessant vigilance of Lord Hugh at moments when danger 
threatens some darling interest in Church or State. 
Whether he has really thought out his politics is doubtful. 
He has shown a slight, passing interest in social reform, as 
befits a young Tory aristocrat, mildly shocked by the doings 
of Radical or even Unionist manufacturers. Hatfield and 
St. Helens represent two widely contrasted types of indus- 
trial life, and the landlords of England have not infre- 
quently called other people to their duty. But hitherto 
Lord Hugh’s Toryism has, on the whole, resembled the 
narrow and conventional type which his father favoured. It 
is unlikely that the select pietism of this school regards 
the working-out of democracy with any kind of favour. It 
might very well call for more refined methods of govern- 
ment, a more tempered and moderate extension of Im- 
perialism, than Mr. Chamberlain pursues. But Lord Hugh’s 
political creed would seem to be in its essence as medizval 
as his religious conceptions. For the free extensions of 
democratic activity—trade unionism, co-operation—he has 
shown no sympathy, and his speech on the corn tax was 
just the kind of hard @ friori theorising that the mere poli- 
tician adopts when he comes to a problem of practical 
economics. Mr. Gladstone sometimes spoke of workmen’s 
questions in this abstract fashion; but a stream of warm 
human feeling enriched the great man’s nature, and it is 
this softening influence that one misses in the ablest of Lord 
Salisbury’s sons. 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s future is a sufficiently curious pro- 
blem of personal and political development. In some dis- 
tant age, it may be presumed, the dynasty of the Cecils 
will disappear, and less fortunate stocks will have their 
turn. And, in a sense, Lord Hugh does not advance in 
favour. He has preached at the House of Commons too 
often, and though it is good for that assembly to ponder on 
the deeper mysteries, it is doubtful whether Lord Hugh is 
quite the person to secure this arrest of thought. Mr. 
Bright sometimes spoke of religion in the House; Mr. 
Gladstone more often referred to it; and Lord Salisbury 
has now and then been moved to muse in a somewhat 
despondent vein on the workings of Providence in human 
affairs. But these slight withdrawings of the veil that hides 
the inner life of great characters cannot be lightly imitated. 
And even if Lord Hugh were more popular than he is, 
what kind of a party could he lead, and whither would he 
lead it? Apt at manceuvring, for what does he manceuvre ? 
For ancient causes, for battles fought and lost long ago. 
The times call for more modern spirits and more generous 
tempers than Lord Hugh Cecil’s, better equipped for the 
task of government, and bringing to it the light that only 
a broad humanity bestows. 

H. W, MassincHAM 





PLACETS v. NON-PLACETS. 


N Tuesday a resolution was submitted to congrega- 

tion at Oxford providing “ that candidates shall not 

be required to offer both Greek and Latin in the exami- 
nation in stated subjects in Responsions.” Though the 
promoters of this proposal were not conscious of seeking 
to usher in a revolution, the opponents represented the 
change as if it were of the greatest moment, predicting its 


effects by inferences, that owed more to imagination than 
to pure reason. It may be convenient to examine more 
closely the purport of the proposal. It would not affect 
the pass man, for he would still have to face Pass Modera- 
tions, in which certain Greek books have to be offered ; 
hence it is clear that the fears entertained for his culture 
were groundless. We are left, then, with those candidates 
for the schools of mathematics, natural science, law, and 
history, who have so little inclination and capacity for 
learning ancient tongues that the acquisition of a passing 
acquaintance with them involves for them a great outlay 
of time. It will be very hard in Oxford for a question 
touching anything so established as the learning of Greek 
to be seen in a dry light; to get an analogy, which will 
enable the thing to be seen in its true proportions, we 
must go to the pursuits cherished by a minority. An ihus- 
tration is at hand. The classical man with a thorough-going 
incapacity for mathematics is by no means unknown; such 
an intellect colliding with University statutes prevented 
F. A. Paley from getting a degree in the ordinary way at 
Cambridge. Suppose the proposal had been to relieve 
such classical scholars of the need of showing so much 
knowledge of mathematics as is implied in satisfying the 
examiners in responsions, would anyone urge that the 
study of mathematics was being undermined if unwilling 
humanists were no longer compelied to offer two books of 
Euclid or do a paper in algebra “up to and including 
quadratic equations,” or, so urging, be patiently heard? As 
well might a man urge that the study of theology would 
suffer by the abolition of the unedifying and formal exami- 
nation in divinity imposed on all but Jews and sceptics. 


It would seem that the reformers, who commanded 166 
votes against 189 of the nonplacets, had to fight, not so 
much against reason, as against a temper. It is true that 
the scene being in Oxford such a temper was hidden be- 
hind arguments; but the spirit was one that acts through 
major premises half realised, and only troubles itself for 
the sake of appearance with minor ones. Probably the 
men who voted for and against the resolution on Tuesday 
divided in much the same way on the question of admitting 
women to degrees which agitated the University some years 
back, yet each case had its own merits. Among those who 
advocated the change professors of mathematics and 
natural science were not conspicuous: one of its chief 
supporters was Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, himself Reader in 
Greek to the University, than whom no one living has done 
more to communicate a taste for Greek literature. It is 
idlé to charge such men with prejudice, or with not being 
able to measure the tendency of their own suggestions. 
Such being the case, what are we to make of the hasty 
language of the head master of Eton, who in one short 
(and that an early) paragraph of a letter assumes—there is 
no other word—if the “placets” had their way, “it is 
nearly certain that at the public secondary schools and the 
preparatory schools the study of Greek will dwindle, and 
the knowledge of Greek gradually die. If it survives at all, 
Greek, like Hebrew, will belong to the category of special- 
isms.” Was ever cause so transmuted in its effect ? It 
may be that the Universities have much to do with deter- 
mining the curricula of school studies; but here, as was 
pointed out, the University is asked to recognise changes 
which have come about in the schools and generally without 
itself, and to make some slight and consequential adjust- 
ment of its own methods. A plain and sensible demand 
is not faced, but glanced at in a panic. The friends of 
Greek, or rather the defenders of the existing order, are 
like most of their kind, who are not willing that a thing 
shall live on its merits, and unhappy if it is not protected by 
some form of statutory prescription. We have not entered 
into a discussion of the place of Greek in education, or 
the need of seriously considering a revision of the list of 
things that a freeman ought to know; to do so would have 
been to admit the force of a contention, which the placets 
denied, i.c., that this previous question need be raised ; 
and the debate on Tuesday proceeds with an understand- 
ing that there was no need to raise it. 
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Three of these experiments are sufficient to show 
how wide a range of subjects Otto Ernst may 
IDEAS ON THE STAGE. permit himself with success. The most genial 
and original of them all is played entirely within 
the four walls of an elementary school. The 
NOTHER autumn has brought its annual crop of characters are simply types of the average German 
A new plays to the London theatres—new, that is schoolmaster, and the action turns on a conflict 
to say, in the sense that the old characters have found between an incompetent pedagogue whose soul is 
fresh incarnations, the old situations a fresh develop- yearning for routine and a young teacher who takes 
ment. There are modern costumes and modern slang, his vocation of awakening thought in earnest. Con- 
and the traditional sentiments are stripped of the rhetoric ceive the horror of the English manager confronted 
and bravado which the taste of our ancestors would witha play of this kind—not a title in the cast ; for 
have demanded. For the rest we might still be in the scenery, walls covered with maps ; for properties, the 
eighteenth century. An age that invented the rights globes and the blackboards ; for costumes, the dowdy 
of man would have delighted in the demonstration at undress of a dozen middle-class provincials. The 
the Duke of York's that a butler is as good asa peer. gayest scene is in the master’s luncheon room, where 
Jane Austen might have drawn the maiden lady at the Seven more or less comical figures debate theories 
Vaudeville. If Sheridan had had a chance of pirating Of education between sips of beer and snacks 
Mr. Anstey’s notion of confounding a poet with of sausage. It is, of course, the geniality and the 
a ‘*vet.,” no qualm of conscience would have re- fresh humour of the piece which save it. But the 
strained him. Worst of all, there are no illusions humour is never purposeless character-drawing. Each 
to demolish. No one pretends to discern novelty teacher incarnates some phase of the cowardice and 
in all this more or less pleasant and competent work. Philistinism which make education in all countries a 
To one craftsman the critics allow charm, to another sorry farce or a dreary treadmill. Flachsmann, the 
sentiment, to a third wit. But among them all there pedagogue who gives his name to the play, deserves 
is no single writer who challenges attention for a immortality as a masterly monument to official stupidity. 
thought, not one who has dreamed of making his play The hero makes long speeches of glowing rhetoric, 
the vehicle of an idea. Wecan still arrange asituation, but there is genuine fire in them, and when the 
stage a spectacle, and dig up the picturesqueness of piece is performed to a German audience he seems to 
the past ; our theatre, on the other hand, has no hold arouse the same enthusiasm by his pleas for the educa- 
on the present. It stands apart from such movement tion of the German race which Hans Sachs excites at 
of ideas as there is in England. It offers no fresh the end of the Meiséersinger by his stirring appeal for 
criticism of life. It has stereotyped its subjects and the freedomof German song. The play vibrates with 
so narrowed its outlook that the social historian intellectual life, the sort of life to which a sympathetic 
of a century hence, who digs among its forgotten public contributes as much as a daring author. 
trifles for some record of contemporary interests, will A second experiment is a tragedy which describes 
say to himself: ‘*Here was a generation which the struggles of a young Agnosticin a_ provincial 
loved and laughed, intrigued and sinned with no sense town. He marries into a bourgeois family, refuses a 
of any mystery around it or within it. Its fossilised religious ceremony, and when a child is born will not 
conscience was untroubled by problems. It neither consent to baptism. Of course he loses his employ- 
theorised nor doubted. It acceptedits conditions with- ment, and in the end, weakened by poverty, by the 
out a question. It painted only its weaklings and its sickness of his wife and the death of his child, makes 
freaks. It knew nothing of painful striving or heroic — the fatal surrender of principle which the father-in-law 
failure. Itsmiied a little at its own pettiness, and in demanded. He is married in church, but wealth brings 
the fourth act it put its idealist to sleep—itsidealist was nocontentment, andhe expiates his momentary cowardice 
always a peevish boy—with akiss from the heiress and in suicide. Die Grésste Siinde is not an exhilarating play, 
a smooth prophecy of prosperity, content, and oblivion.”” because the creed of the hero is too entirely negative. 
It is only by the offensive method of comparison He refuses and denies, but one is not allowed to see 
that we can show effectively how much our stage denies what. faith, what positive enthusiasm, gave him the 
itself by the narrowness of its outlook and its preoccu- courage to brave his environment. Still, the play 
pation with sexual relationships. In Germany the turns on an idea, and it describes the career of an 
theatre is somehow in touch with the ideas of the day. idealist who was neither a boy nor a weakling. There 
One need not point to Sudermann and Hauptmann. is an analogous character on the English stage—Mr. 
It might be answered that the first has a technical Pinero’s notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, who had been an 
skill and the second a poetic insight which would make apostle of free thought in Hyde Park, stands in much 
any novel subject-matter acceptable. A certain ven- the same relation to society. But her views of life are 
turesomeness and alertness is quite as characteristic simply an item in her alleged disreputability. The 
of the lesser German playwrights. A fair example is action of the play in no sense turns on her theories. 
the gifted but quite minor writer who uses the Had she been an orthodox sinner, the whole plot, with 
pseudonym Otto Ernst. He is by no means an occult every human relationship within it, might stand with- 
or an esoteric prophet. He is not the discovery out an alteration. If conduct is three-fourths of life, 
of the elect or the mouthpiece of a coterie. His it is not in the ideal world of the English stage that 
work is familiar in every provincial town. theory comes by its rights. 
He draws crowded houses, and his published A third play, perhaps the most successful of the 
plays have a way of running into several editions. three, describes the irruption of some students, fresh 
Technically he is distinctly inferior in point of stage- from Berlin and the influence of Nietzsche, intoa stolid, 
craft to Mr. Grundy or Mr. Pinero. His curtains drop comfortable merchant’s house in a northern seaport. 
rather heavily; his dialogue is bright, but hardly There is a Napoleonic young man and an esthetic 
sparkling; to the English taste his sentiment seems young man both devoted to the cult of ‘ consistent 
more than a trifle primitive, and he is apt to overlay his egoism,” ‘‘ over-men,” who regard the herd as willing 
best ideas with conventional and mechanical devices. slaves and its ethics as the consolations of a prison. 
But with all these faults his mere choice of subject They quarrel for the possession of the hero, and they 
goes to prove that he writes in a stimulating have sharp passages of arms with a brilliant girl who 
atmosphere, and for a public not indifferent to parodies their theories and drags them into 
ideas. At each essay he seems to turn some fresh , laughable contradiction. There is a superb scene 
experience to account, where our own dramatists arejBin an inn parlour, where a gathering of rebellious 
content to modernise a tradition. littérati read their productions, and decry Shakespeare, 
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Goethe, and Wagner with impartial scorn. If this 
were all it would merely be the sort of satire which 
has flourished on every stage from the days of Aristo- 
phanes to Patience and Le Monde oi on s'ennute. But 
Otto Ernst never resolves the ethical problem in 
mere fun, Youth of To-day is more than a clever 
skit on a_ philosophical craze. It traces the 
emancipation of the hero from Nietzsche. First 
of all, his love of work is rekindled by a_ hostile 
criticism of an old medical discovery of his own. 
Secondly, his consistent egoism disappears in a skilful 
effort to rescue his younger brother from a surgical com- 
plication. Lastly, he falls in love, and detests his own 
theories from the moment that his mistress begins to 
repeat them. There is something admirable in this 
steady respect even for an idea which one parodies. It 
is treated as a genuine influence, as something which 
laughter is not enough to kill, as something which the 
public will so far take in earnest as to care to hear how 
a young man emancipates himself who has once fallen 
under its spell. One thinks with envy of the audi- 
ence to which such a play appeals. For an English 
parallel we shall have to wait until a better Education 
Bill has done its work. 

Otto Ernst, let us admit, is a national phenomenon. 
One could not adapt or imitate him. We have no zeal 
for education, no interest in consistent free-thought, no 
popular knowledge of philosophical theories. We lack 
the atmosphere that makes possible the artistic hand- 
ling of such ideas. But we have none the less a 
practical life of our own which has its inspiring con- 
ceptions and its peculiar problems. An English Otto 
Ernst would handle the regiment as he treats the school, 
or discuss Imperialism, which is after all only a par- 
ticular application of Nietzsche’s creed. Our national 
life is no poorer in new themes than that of Germany. 
It is the ambition to face them which our playwrights 
lack, 

H. N. B. 


FROM ABROAD. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE MINERS’ STRIKEF. 


COMBES proclaimed in his speeches that the 
M only article of the Ministerial programme was the 
struggle against the congregations, and, according to the 
testimony of an eye-witness, he was accumulating pam- 
phlets of anti-propagandism on his writing-table when the 
miners’ strike came to remind him that contemporary 
statesmen had other questions to solve, and other statistics 
to look into. In a tame, spiritless speech, divested of 
figures and void of general ideas, applauded ironically by 
the Centre and the Droite, the President of the Council 
exhibited at the same time his surprise and his ignorance. 
Sooner or later, in a difficulty of the same kind, he will 
expiate, by his downfall, the one and the other. It would 
be well not to imitate M. Combes, and to constantly study 
social questions in these letters, and even from to-day to 
point out the situation of the coal trade and the mining 
corporation, with the causes and consequences of the 
general strike. 

The coal trade in France is in a very precarious state, 
for three reasons. First of all, from the point of view of 
production, France occupies an inferior rank, and is 
threatened by redoubtable competitors. Out of the 762 
millions of tons extracted by the workmen of the whole 
world, the French workmen contribute only 33 millions. 
The Americans come before us (243 million tons), the 
English (228), the Germans (149), the Austro-Hungarians 


(39). Not only the United States, England and Germany 
import coal into France, but Belgium, though not so rich 
in coal, does not send us less than 5 million tons. Not 
satisfied with producing less coal than its rivals, the French 
colheries sell their coal at higher prices: 15.03fr. 
the ton, bought on the premises in 1900, whilst in Bavaria, 
at the same time, the prices were 13.90fr., in England 
13.41fr., in Austria 8.20fr., and in the United States 6.86fr. 

But what is more serious still than these high prices, 
inferior to those of Belgium (17.41fr.), is, that whilst 
the consumption has a tendency to increase, the produc 
tion would seem to diminish. 





1896...... France consumes 40,000,000 tons ; produces 29,2¢0,000 tons 
1897...+06 2 41,850,000 - 0,800,000 
1895....06 * 4.3+300,000 ” 32,350,000 ., 
1899...... -" 45,200,000 - 32, 300,000 
1900... -_ 45 800,000 33,500,000 

Igor oe 9° 46,450,000 a >, 800.000 


This list shows a slackening of the increase of produc- 
tion in 1899 and igor, just at the time when the growth 
of metallurgy rendered the extension of the extraction 
necessary. These few figures show that the situation of 
the coal trade in France is one of the most precarious, and 
that it would not be able to resist repeated strikes with 
impunity. 

Let us complete these brief indications by a short 
analysis of the situation of the workmen. In France there 
are from 162 to 170 thousand miners, shaft colliers and 
surface colliers, 85,000 of which are in the Nord and the 
Pas-de-Calais, 20,000 in the districts of the Loire, 41,000 in 
the Sud, 7,000 in the Centre, and 9,000 in Saone and 
Loire. This population is not only unequally divided, 
it is also unequally miserable and unequally managed. To 
convince oneself of this, it is sufficient to glance at the list 
below, drawn up by the engineers of the State : 


Number | Salary Salary Produc- 
of days’ | annual daily tion 
work by | by by annual by 


workman| workman) workman workman 


sur- 


sur| aft SU" 
face 


afi 7 af aa 
shaft rsa saan shaft shaft 


. ; | fr.) fr. | fr.c. fr.c. tons) t'ns kilos kilos! fr. c 
Valenciennes!Nord 





and Pas-de-Calais) 286) 306/ 15391147) 5.41 3.75 308 | 240] 1082, 830 6.05 
St. Etieane nieeseign yo2, 289) 1578 1004 «5.22 3.78 300 | 199! Ge2 669 7-10 
ALOIS «..sseceeeesvee 267 270| 1295 869| 4.85 3.22 236 | 158) S86) 58q 7°32 
Le Creuzot et | 

Blanzy ose 289) 276| 1383 990) 4.78 3.58 261 | 151] 902) 532 8.06 
Aubin et Carmaux 278 241 | 1262 785) 4.54 3.25 259 | 163] 931 616 6.66 
Commentry ......... 305 300] 1303 1033/ 4.28 3.41 274 | 186, Bod) 614 6.51 
Provence (Fuveau) 266 284/| 1241 9460) 4.66 3.33 jor | 221] 1169 S10 5.23 
All the basins of 

PUD anescnctines 285 290] 1454 1022) §.11 3.53 287 * 1009 721 6.46 


* Without distinction. 
These figures show that the miners of the Nord receive 
a salary greatly superior to that with which their comrades 
of the Centre and Midi are obliged to be satisfied. 

In spite of the recent laws which have endeavoured 
to improve the condition of the coal-miners over the whole 
of France, in spite of the law of 1890 concerning the labour 
delegates instructed to look after the security of their col- 
leagues, and in spite of the one of 1894 which organised 
compulsory superannuation funds dating from the age 
of fifty-five, the situation of the employés in coal 
companies is not the same all over France; and a 
visit to some of the coal-mining districts will convince 
one of the truth of this statement. Whilst in the Nord 
the coal-miner remains shut up in houses lent by the com- 
panies and maintained with jealous care by the 
women, and rarely frequents the public-houses and public 
manifestations, in the Centre, on the contrary, still 
more than in the Midi, the colliers dwell in such miserable 
hovels, that they are only too willing to leave to crowd 
together in public-houses or follow corporative processions. 
This difference in their economic position is seen in the 
unequal value of their trade unions. Doubtless the miners, 
of whom only 60,000 do not belong to a union, form a 
strongly organised and singularly hierarchical corporation. 
In fact, their National Federation is a state within a state, 
a state with an executive power represented by the National 
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Federation Committee ; regional divisions, the four sub- 
Federations of the Nord, the Centre, the Loire, and the 
Sud; and at the basis, the local syndicates. But if the 
general administration is exercised by the National Com- 
mittee, the Regional Administration is by the committees 
of the sub-Federations. Now, the worth and standing of 
the men who direct them is far from being the same. Whilst 
in the Loire, the Centre, and the Sud power is vested in 
orators of public reunions, whose vanity is only equalled 
by their ignorance, it has been entrusted by the workmen 
of the Nord to a small group of clever “did practical men. 
It is thus that the Federation of the Pas-de-Calais, inspired 
by examples from England, has entered into permanent 
contact with the delegation of the companies. In the 
course of frequent interviews, after contradictory debates, 
from 1891 to 1900, the rate of salaries was increased pro- 
portionally with the rise of sale prices of coal. These regular 
and lawful negotiations have not only earned for the miners 
of the Nord a situation superior to that of their comrades of 
the Centre and of the Midi, but they have also given to 
their principal delegates, MM. Basley and Lamendin, that 
practical firmness and prudent moderation which is wanting 
in our labour deputies. 

The best proof of the want of homogeneity in the 
mining corporation is given to us by the conflict in which 
we are taking part. If we analyse its origin and its causes 
we discover without much trouble that the strike has been 
imposed on certain groups, and on the “ modérés ” leaders, 
by agents of the Guesdiste party and of the discontented 
regional federations. 

It was in the month of September that the National 
Congress of the miners assembled at Commentry. Once 
more we have seen face to face the defenders of the two 
methods—the one revolutionary, the other practical—which 
clash against each other without being able till now to 
settle their conflict by a decisive victory. The French work- 
man is naturally individualist or idealist. In the first case 
he generally shows himself refractory to trade unions, and 
in the second he breaks them in pieces. It is that which 
explains to us why the professional groupings authorised 
by the law of 1884, neglecting the interests of the corpora- 
tion and only preoccupied with transforming social order, 
became the political organs of the Collectivist Socialist 
party. But little by little the consciousness of their strength 
and the feeling of their responsibility have rendered certain 
syndicates wiser. And it is thus that we have been able to 
see at the Congress of Commentry the partisans of the 
“ tout ou rien” opposed and vanquished by the partisans of 
the method of immediate results. It is thus that the dele- 
gate of Carmaux, M. Youcaviel, about the discussion of the 
project of law submitted to the Senate, which assures pro- 
gressively the reduction of the day to eight hours, defended 
it against the attacks of the Guesdiste delegate in the 
following terms: “ What was good yesterday is no longer so 
to-day; experience has taught us to our own cost; we 
have learnt to go step by step, and we shall not refuse the 
immediate reduction to nine hours, which is offered to us. 
Our adversaries declare that we ought not to occupy our- 
selves about the production, but they are mistaken. We 
ought never to ask for a reform without indicating the means 
of realising it. If we wish to have the Parliament and 
public opinion on our side we must prove the justice of our 
claims. To strike, if they reduce our day to nine hours, 
would be both a bad and a blundering action on our part.” 
After this speech, the Congress adopted by 81 votes against 
18 a proposition which preserved the principle of eight 
hours, whilst accepting the day of nine. The old method 
of “ tout ou rien” was beaten for the first time, but it was 
not destined to be the last. By 87 votes against ro the 
delegates adopted an order of the day which demanded 
modifications of the law of 1894 on miners’ pensions, and 
rejected the unreasonable claims of the Guesdiste members. 
Did they not wish for a pension of two francs a dav for all 
the miners after twenty-five years’ service, without fixing 
the age and without any previous payment on the part of 
the workman? The last question was decided in the same 
practical and moderate manner. Was it well to exercise 


immediately by extra Parliamentary means, by the general 
strike, a pressure at the same time on the Senate to hasten 
the vote of the legislative measures interesting the cor- 
poration, and on the companies to oblige them to increase 
the recently lowered salaries? After a hot debate the 
Congress rallied round a temporary decision. By 45 votes 
against 41 and 8 abstentions, the general strike voted in 
principle was repulsed in practice: the National Com- 
mittee, comp sed solely of opponents to the strike, was to 
judge of the right moment for passing from the principle 
to the application. 

The conflict seemed to be warded off. But this mea- 
sure did not suit the personal adversaries of the delegates, 
nor the Federations of the Nord, who were specially 
wronged by the fall of the salaries. Even before the 
National Committee had assembled at Paris to fix the 
date of the cessation of work, 60,000 miners were on 
strike in the Pas-de-Calais and 15,000 in the Nord. The 
Executive Committee, carried away by its champions, was 
obliged to be content with giving a character, distinctly co- 
operative and economic, to the movement begun without 
its consent, and effacing from the programme of its deside- 
rata all the legislative claims. In their manifesto the dele- 
gates indicated as the principal cause of the conflict ques- 
tions of detail relative to the organisation and regulating 
of the work, the suppression of piecework wages, and 
especially the rise of the daily pay, lowered by certain 
companies only a few weeks before. It is difficult to ob- 
tain precise information respecting this fall of wages, which 
is the real origin of the conflict. 

Was the fall in the prices of coal sufficient to explain 
the steps taken by the companies ? Did the consequences 
of the lowering of market prices fall in equal proportions 
both on capital and labour ? Two very dissimilar replies 
have been proffered to this question, both, however, sup- 
ported by accurate figures and close arguments. Let us 
take first of all the facts alleged by the defenders of the 
companies, the two Deputies MM. Plichon and Beaure- 
gard. In 1g00 the average sale prices rose to 15.62fr. ; 
the average salary of shaft-workers was 5.27fr., and con- 
sequently represented 33.7 per cent. of the sale price. In 
1901 the sale price rose to 16.45fr.; the average salary 
for the same workmen in the same departments of the 
Nord was 5.48fr., and represented 33.3 per cent. of 
the sale price. In October, 1902, the market prices of 
coal were 15 franes, the wages of the miners were 5.34fr., 
and represent 35.6 per cent. of the sale price. Therefore, 
though these premiums have been reduced, the proportion 
of the salary to the sale price would now be higher than 
it was in 1900-1901. M. Beauregard summed up the staus- 
tics in the following terms: “On August 1, 1902, the fall 
of coal was between 12 and 15 per cent., the diminution of 
salaries was only 7.1 per cent.” ‘To this argument the 
counsel for the workmen replied by a precise affirmation. M. 
Jaurés, in a speech in which he reveals to us the further pro- 
gress of his eloquence in sobriety and soiidity, quoted the 
official rates of the coal of 1897 to 1902 inclusively 
(ro francs in 1897, 13 in 1898, 16 in 1899, 23 in 1900, 17 
in 1901, 16 in 1902), and proved that the sale prices were 
higher now than they were at the time when the conventions 
were drawn up, which fixed the new and slightly increased 
rate of salaries for the miners of the Loire in 1899 and for 
their comrades of the Nord in 1898. What tends to prove 
the veracity of this information is that the companies of 
the Midi, and notably that of Carmaux, have not diminished 
the pay of their workmen. 

It appears that this question of salaries is one of those 
which is the most open to a compromise. An arbitration 
would have been possible, but M. Combes had not the 
necessary authority to impose it, and the companies were 
not prepared to accept it. With considerable stocks in 
hand, and resolved on putting down definitely the general 
strike which had threatened them for many years, they 
were perhaps not unwilling, whilst accepting a strike which 
served their own interests, to cause some annoyance to the 
Combes Ministry. However that may be, and even if the 
negotiations now facilitated by the vote of the Chamber 
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ended in a rapid result, it would be well not to forget the 
lessons that may be learnt from this first attempt at a 
general strike, and to studv afresh the measures which in 
organising the vote for the strike, obligatory arbitration 
and factory councils, will transform a revolutionary act 
into a simple rupture of association contracts, till the day, 
still distant, when the co-operative associations, directed by 
the engineers of the State, would be able to become con- 
tractors for the great public services, and when the mines 
will belong to the miners. 
JACQUEs BaRpboux. 
Paris. 





SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS. 


THe Economic Aspect. 


“T° HE Indian Government is not merely a tax-coilect- 

I ing agency, responsible only for the protection of 
lue and property within the State and the sateguardi:g of 
its frontiers from external foes; it undertakes important 
economic functions, including the guaranteeing of life and 
sustenance to the poverty-stricken populanon in times of 
drought and famine. The Government practically owns 
the soil of the country, promotes irrigation, and collects its 
own rent through the land-tax ; engages in manufacture on 
a large scale, as with opium and salt; carries on a great 
business as railway owner and manager; and through its 
financial relations with England becomes a banker and 
medium of exchange ; is, in effect, a gigantic exhibition of 
State Socialism conducted by Europeans over a subject 
population of Easterns. 

The comparative success and promise of this work is 
of value to the whole study of social direction; and on 
no phase of Indian controversy is opinion more divided 
than respecting the economic fruits of British rule. Accord- 
ing to the pro-Indian interpretation of the case lately ad- 
vanced, India has grown actually poorer since the advent 
of the East India Company as compared with the contem- 
porary industrial condition of the country. The wealth, 
population, and national prosperity of India under the 
Moghul Emperors are attested by all European travellers 
who visited the East during the last four centuries as 
surpassing even what they had seen in Europe. The 
economic policy of the new rulers has since ruined the 
indigenous industries, impoverished agriculture by an 
oppressive land-tax, saddled the country with an immense 
debt, taken an annual tribute of her wealth for which there 
has been no natural commercial return, and established an 
expensive administration, from all the higher emoluments of 
which Indians are themselves excluded. A gradual im- 
poverishment of the country has ensued, and famine has 
become practically endemic. 

This indictment, professedly drawn from official statis- 
tics and documents, is met on every point by counter official 
statements or explanatory references. Similar charges on 
certain counts are preferred by historians against the old 
Moghul Princes. There is ground for the view that a 
factitious impression of India’s wealth and prosperity in the 
past has been created among strangers by the splendid 
retinues and general magnificence of her kings and vice 
roys; wealth obtained in the first instance through an 
excessive taxation of the people. And the words addressed 
to the monarch centuries back by an Eastern sage: “ Are 
tanks and lakes dug all over thy kingdom at proper dis- 
tances so that agriculture in thy realm may not be entirely 
dependent on the showers of heaven? Grantest thou, with 
kindness, loans of seed-grain unto the tillers ?” are indica- 
tions of the natural vicissitudes of Indian agriculture from 
early time. ‘That a varied, and in some respects special- 
ised, native industry formerly flourished, which has subse- 





quently in great part declined, leaving few occupations to 
labour outside agriculture, is true enough; a state of 
things that has affected the old caste system where con- 
nected with hereditary trades. The rise of the Company 
to territorial power coincided with the growth of machine 
production in Europe, in which England took a leading 
place. The Protectionist policy of the day of making all 
external possessions subordinate to home manufacturing 
interests was enforced in the case of India; and the pro- 
ducts of the new power-loom came to supersede those of 
native manufacture, thus rendering the land mainly one of 
raw material production. ‘The later English Free Trade 
policy did nothing to retard this change, which is also to be 
regarded as a sequence of trade-mutations affecting the 
Hast through the pressure of Western industrial enterprise. 

While, however, under the more liberal dispensation, 
the self-governing colonies have adopted whatever economic 
polity, protectionist or otherwise, seemed best calculated 
to promote their native industrial interests, India still 
continues in these matters largely subordinate to the deter- 
mining English interests of her rulers. And the right of 
India to a controlling power over her internal industrial 
concerns is a consideration closely connected with that of 
her political autonomous development. Though little has 
so far been done to reconstruct her ruptured industrial or- 
ganisation, some new manufactories have been introduced, 
and several older ones strengthened by improved methods 
and machinery. Much of her exported material, such as wool, 
hides, oil-seeds, molasses, returns again to India after 
undergoing manipulation by foreign operatives, where the 
application of a little skilled labour on the spot—now sadly 
lacking—would afford to millions of her people the means 
of subsistence, besides economising the loss incurred 
through freight and other charges. The advancement of 
technical knowledge and the fostering of native enterprise 
in directions where there are now several fields simply 
awaiting intelligent exploitation becomes therefore a task 
supremely incumbent upon the Government, and one 
falling consistently within the character and resources speci- 
fied above, when freed from detailed labours that might be 
gradually entrusted to native bodies. For the success of 
any such action is equally contingent on the energetic co- 
operation of the native community interested therein, which 
again can only be expected under an enlarged participation 
in the general councils of the State. Neither are the signs 
wanting that it would be forthcoming. 

Similarly with agriculture. The relative poverty of 
the cultivator varies, of course, over different districts. 
Apart from the disputed incidence of the land-tax, one 
contributory factor to his poverty is the local congestion 
of population due to tenacious hereditary custom. There 
is still land enough for the people if they can be induced to 
migrate to territory awaiting development, which can only 
be effected under intelligent colonisation schemes. And 
although the natural uncertainty of the rainfall remains an 
element inimical to his well-being, there is much yet to 
be done by way of mitigation in the extension of irrigation 
provision. ‘The emancipation of the poorer peasantry from 
their practical dependence on one season’s crop, with the 
prospect of famine if it fail, requires in truth heroic 
measures. At his best, the ryot has the reputation of a 
competent and industrious farmer; at his worst, will 
struggle on patiently under great difficulties, a state of 
things due in part to the absence of facilities for improve- 
ment. And in speaking of the promotion of technical 
knowledge, we have in view its corresponding application 
to the improvement of native agriculture; wherein the 
village reorganisation touched upon in the previous article 
should prove of assistance. 

y But as all these proposals mean at the outset fresh 
expenditure that cannot, under present charges, be met, 
we come at once to the troubled question of Indian finance. 
The chief issue here is the cost of the military establish- 
ment and the vast sum annually remitted to England—a 





third of the net revenue, or over £16,000,000—on ac- 
count of interest on debt and other charges of the civil 
and military services. 


If any considerable part of this 
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sum could be set free—as in justice, it has been claimed, 
should be done—and allocated to the steady economic 
melioration of the country, this might prove in the 
end to Db a profitable course to the whole Empire. 


When Seeley dwells, in the passage cited in the first 
se papers, on the antithesis presented by 
Iingland standing out as a great military Imperialism to 
resist the march of Russia in Asia, while simultaneously 
ling (Queensland with free settlers, he unconsciously re- 
veals the vital relation of India to the Empire, and the 


naintenance of the status gue. ‘That network of ports and 
rritorial dominion stretching from Aden to Hong-Kong 
feguards the vast British commerce by the Eastern seas, 

. barrier to any encroachment by Northern Powers 

1 the free British States of the South. And the questions 
far India should be burdened with their defence, to- 
vether with that of sustaining her material prosperity—so 
aximising her own internal strength—are truly Imperial 


neems lo make this idea of progress in relation to 
| rm affairs conclusive some regard must be paid to its 
intellectual associations. 


THE THEATRE. 
“THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 


R. BARRIE'S latest play is perhaps the freshest 
M in conception and the most brilliantly sug- 
gestive in effect of any work which has been written 
tor the English stage for a good many years. Its 
author has already shown that asa writer of distinction, 
both in thought and in verbal expression, he is very 
much in advance of the average of our playwrights. 
The Admirable Crichton more than confirms such 
an estimate of his position. Here is a_ piece 
of fantastic satire which shows’ such a _ pro- 
found perception of the realities of social 
life (or perhaps more particularly of its unrealities), 
such a humorous observation of men, such a quaint 
and illuminating ingenuity in the presentation of 
their follies, that it is not only a delightful entertain- 
ment, but clearly the work of a serious and a con- 
siderable thinker upon human affairs. Mr. Barrie had 
something to say when he wrote this play. He 
had a moral to point. And he has pointed it 
not by preaching, but by the subtler and more 
artistic methods of satire, which suggest thought 
ratherthan enforce dogmas—with an almost unswerving 
consistency throughout his four acts. For although at 
the end of his third he forgets his satire for a little 
in order to persuade us to grow sentimentally interested 
in two of the characters—not as the figures chosen to 
illustrate a general satiric intention, but as individual 
human beings with whom we are expected personally 
to sympathise—he relentlessly returns to his satiric 
intention in his last, even although its balance has 
rather been destroyed by his more human interlude. 
Yes, decidedly, Zhe Admirable Crichton is a work of 
importance. It is the expression of an idea. It is 
a question, however, whether that idea is one for 
which drama is the most suitable artistic medium, 
and whether, if so, Mr. Barrie has quite conscientiously 
expressed it in terms of drama. 

Those critics who have found fault with the frank 
absurdity of the setting of the third act ofthe play appear 
to me to have missed what is really the artistic law 
which puts that third act setting wrong. There would 
be nothing to complain of in the ingenuity of the 
butler, who, without materials, and with only four in- 
competent assistants, instals the electric light upon his 
desert island, lives like a king whose chief idea is that 


his house and his meals shall approximate as closely 
as possible to the tradition of the Carlton Hotel, and 
lights a series cf bonfires by pressing a button, if only 
the rest of the piece were in the same impossible spirit. 
The key in which the tune is played may be as remote 
from reality as you please, but drama, least of all the 
arts, admits of a variation of keys in one work. To 
prepare the audience to accept one set of impressions 
is extracting emotion under false pretences if they are 
suddenly switched on to another. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Barrie’s idea might artistically 
have been expressed in dramatic form if he had only 
definitely chosen the dramatic form he was going to use. 
But in this play he shows once more that novelist’s con- 
tempt for the theatre which allows him to adopt at times 
the most transparent and the trickiest of stage devices, 
and to wander in and out of a number of artistic planes 
with an unconscientiousness which can never be traced 
in his work in fiction. In this playthe first act is an admir- 
able piece of farce, with an underlying satiric intention. 
The key is obviously one of outward reality. Nothing 
happens which obviously could not happen. The 
second act is a charming piece of fancy, still within 
the bounds of possibility, though not of actuality. The 
beginning of the third act is frankly unreal, fantastic, 
and impossible; the end of it suddenly becomes 
a sentimental comedy with individual, living human 
characters. The last act is satiric farce, aggressively 
actual, once more. One does not expect the desert island 
to be quite the same as Mayfair. But one does—in the 
theatre—expect both to be regarded from the same 
point of view. Mr. Barrie has given us delightful 
scenes out of four different plays. Can it be said that 
he has written one of them ? 

The definition of a play may be made from one of 
two points of view. It may be from the point of view of 
an art which is perhaps the most severe in its conven- 
tions of all the arts except music, and in this sense it 
is the first rule that a play shall be concerned with 
human character—whether treated tragically, comically, 
sentimentaily, farcically, or even fantastically —and that 
action shall be the means adopted to express character 
and to develop it. Ora play may be regarded from a 
much wider point of view—where it cannot, indeed, be 
defined at all—as something which succeeds in holding 
the attention of intelligent people in the theatre. 
It is from this point of view that Mr. Barrie’s 
latest work must be regarded. It is from this 
point of view that its wit, its ingenuity, its 
penetrating satire, its geniality of humorous and 
whimsical outlook upon life, its touches of character 
rather than its individual characters, carry it to the 
success which it achieves. For Mr. Barrie almost 
succeeds in making a delightfully entertaining and 
effective work upon the stage of something which is 
not in the strict artistic sense a play at all. 
‘** Almost ”—for, although there is not very much doubt 
of the success of the thing as an entertainment, 
Mr. Barrie does not quite succeed in maintaining the 
interest to the end upon what must be called the 
undramatic basis. Up to almost the end of the third 
of his four acts he does so succeed. Up to that point 
the interest entirely depends upon the whimsical 
invention of the situations in which his dummies 
are placed, and upon a number of thumbnail 
sketches of character, which are not really characters 
in the dramatic sense, because they attract no individual 
interest. The situations do not arise from the actions 
of the characters, they have not even a progressive or 
narrative value of an arbitrary kind, and the characters 
are not dramatically developed. The thing is a series of 
tableaux, most humorously and whimsically invented, 
and most ingeniously varied, but not arising out of 
each other through the progress of the story or the 
characters. 

But at the end of the third act the author 
confesses his distrust in the power of his quaint and 
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brilliantly satirical picture of society to continue to 
interest his audience without the introduction of the 
personal factor. And we are suddenly asked to 
extend our sympathy to the butler, Crichton, and 
the Earl’s daughter, Lady Mary, not merely as 
preposterous dummies used to express a_ pre- 
posterous reductio ad absurdum of society (humanly 
preposterous because its underlying truth is purely 
philosophic), but as a man and a woman in 
love with one another and sacrificing their love to 
an ideal of duty. I am convinced that if Mr. Barrie 
had been content to restrict his work to two acts—or 
even three—instead of four, he could have maintained 
his satiric interest without introducing anything of a 
strictly dramatic kind at all. It is unfortunate that he 
did not do so, not only because his social satire and 
thumbnail character sketches are entirely admirable 
and delicious, but because the sentimental interest 
is a change of key which is deplorably in- 
artistic. We feel this when the author returns 
in the last act to the farcical mood of the begin- 
ning, and makes the family of the Earl of Loam 
return in London to their artificially normal relations, 
and dismiss the butler to a public-house in the Harrow- 
road, after two years of submitting to his despotic 
authority upon the desert island. The fact of the 
butler accepting his return to servility and the others 
imposing it being obviously unreal, would have mattered 
little if the tone of fantastic unreality had been main- 
tained all through. But at the end of the third act we 
are asked to enjoy a scene of direct and genuine human 
sentiment. Itis after this that the arbitrary return to 
the absurdities of civilisation seems, not actually—which 
it would always be—but artistically false. 


Mr. Barrie’s satire is, however, so delicate, so 
genial, so inventive, so penetratingly true, so entirely 
pleasing that one is quite prepared to forgive the 
artistic inconsistencies of the piece. Whatever his 
faults as a dramatic artist, Mr. Barrie expresses a 
charming and an entertaining personality in his work 
for the stage, and it is expressed by the pen of a man 
who can write with distinction. So there is much for 
which to be thankful. 


The acting rested chiefly with Mr. H. B. Irving, 
who, as the resourceful butler, was quite excellent. 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier was capital in a light comedy 
part, Mr. Henry Kemble valuable in one of broader 
comedy, and Miss Pattie Browne delightful. Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh’s part was not very important, but 
she played it charmingly. 

P. C. 





ONE-MAN SHOWS. 


* INCE the collection of works by Sir W. B. Richmond 
S was shown at the New Gallery two years ago, there 
has been no one-man show to equal, at any rate as regards 
size, that of Mr. Emil Fuchs, which is now being held at 
the Grafton Galleries. Three large rooms and a staircase 
are occupied by his work, which includes oil-paintings, 
water-colours, pastels and black and white, as well as the 
sculpture with which his name is more commonly iden- 
tified. Sculptural exhibits require plenty of space, and in 
view of this fact the suggestion of sparseness about the 
collection need not be deplored. But whether Mr. Fuchs 
has done wisely in thus making public his many and diverse 
excursions into art is another question altogether. His 
oil-paintings, for instance, portraits for the most part, show 
little trace of the originality which distinguishes his treat- 
ment of form in the round; they are simply direct, care- 





fully-painted likenesses without any subtlety of charac- 
terisation, dependent for their interest on the personality 
of the sitters, most of whom are celebrities of the day. 
His chalk studies of Italian peasantry give him greater 
scope for powerful modelling, and many of these are really 
excellent. The sculpture, however, is what chiefly calls 
for attention; we cannot help thinking that the number 
and variety of these pieces should have satisfied the artist’s 
craving for an ambitious display. Of the large memorials, 
one in plaster to her late Majesty, showing the medallion 
of the Queen’s head supported by angels, is instinct with 
reverential feeling, and must certainly be accounted suc- 
cessful above others, whilst the important allegorical group 
in the middle gallery, “ A Mother’s Love,” is a fine example 
of the less reticent, more passionately-naturalistic side of 
Mr. Fuchs’ art. A portrait bust of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
scarcely satisfies; one is struck by the superficial clever- 
ness of the likeness, but there the attraction ends. The 
“Decorated Vase,” however, in the Octagon room, made 
of porphyry with bronze cherubs, has some fresh qualities 
of design, and a case of medals and plaquettes, which 
includes the design for the last postage stamp, together 
with numerous renderings of M. Paderewski, will no doubt 
help to draw the world to Grafton-street. 

At the Leicester Gallery, which seems to have devoted 
itself to furthering the interests of the more artistic class 
of art, without reference to any particular school or fac- 
tion, the autumn season has opened with an exhibition of 
the sculpture of Mr. Albert ‘Toft and the drawings of Mr. 
Fred Mayor. ‘The former’s portrait-busts, though they 
are never without sincerity, and, occasionally, as in the 
case of Miss Winifred Emery, contain both grace and 
charm, are mainly dependent for their interest on their 
subjects. It is chiefly in the interpretation of an abstract 
idea that Mr. ‘Toft shows his power of modelling and 
imaginative insight. Such a theme, for instance, as “ The 
Sere and Yellow Leaf,” calls forth the best of his sculp- 
tural feeling and the utmost of his morphological know- 
ledge, with the result that the bust is intensely dramatic 
and at the same time extraordinarily natural. “ The Vision,” 
the head of a girl with eager, half-parted lips, is pitched 
in a different key of sentiment; it has more than a touch 
of that mysticism which lent such impressiveness to the 
same sculptors well-known “Spirit of Contemplation.” 
These pieces may be considered among the more important 
of some two dozen exhibits, though we may remark that 
the reliefs, notably the complicated figure group, entitled 
“Part of Memorial to Robert Owen,” suggest both move- 
ment and sculpturesque quality. Mr. Toft’s associate in 
this gallery is an artist who appears to think in colour as 
sensitively as the sculptor thinks in form. His hundred 
pictures and sketches in pastel and water-colour are in the 
main veritable colour notes, vivid impressions of diverse 
places and peoples of the earth, scribblings, so to speak, 
from an artist’s diary. Here and there a few slight traces 
of other painters’ influence are observable ; im whose work 
are there not such ? There is more than a touch of 
Whistlerian daintiness, a little bit of Alfred East’s or 
Charles Conder’s poetry, and if Mr. Mayor were not so 
true a colourist, these white-bordered sketches might weary 
one with their number and their seeming familiarity. He 
is a colourist above everything, however, working in pastel 
especially with a fine self-restraint and rare knowledge of 
that medium’s dangerous potentialities, and this fact alone 
suffices to render him interesting. Two of the larger 
works here may be mentioned—the “Summer Evening” 
and the “Golden Memories.” In the former the boy- 
figures are a trifle harsh, and the lighting is not very con- 
vincing ; but in the latter, where not only the Memories 
are golden, but also the dreamer and the room in which 
she sits—a golden blend of purple and orange—the re- 
clining girl-figure is excellently drawn, and the entire 
scheme strikes one as the exquisite expression of a really 
line temperament. 





Some more work of interest is shown by Mr. J. Stir- 
ling Dyce at the Ryder Gallery. An exceptional feeling 
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for line distinguishes the drawings of this artist, the clever- 
ness and courage of his “A warbizon Peasant,” and the 
facial modelling in the “Head of a French Peasant” 
affording ample evidence of genuine artistry and carefully- 
trained observation. ‘The kindly satire in the latter is 
almost unique of its sort, and this originality in Mr. Dyce 
is strongly supported by some small water-colour sketches 
characterised by a quaint and refined humour of their own. 
Indeed, we are disposed to think that line and form and 
the grasp of human expression comprise this artist’s mc/ier, 
for though, as in “ The Silent Pool, Grez,” “ Moonrise on 
the Seine,” and “The Valley of the Seine,” he is happy 
in obtaining a poetic rendering, his colour is not distinc- 
tive, neither are his landscapes always pictorial. Moreover, 
possibly from a too generous appreciation of other men’s 
work, he repeats other men’s mannerisms, whilst he fails 
to catch the true meaning that these cover; the result 
being that he progresses from painter to painter and from 
style to style with a kind of ponderous seriousness that it 
would be difficult to mistake for true versatility. Perhaps 
the most spontaneous of his oil-paintings is the green and 
grey “ Evening, a Study,” wherein, unawares as it would 
seem, he has expressed the poetry that is in him by a 
purely evanescent effect. But the rest of these paintings, 
which, by the way, are not improved by their frames, are 
commonplace compared to the character studies in mono- 
chrome or dainty tinted sketches to which reference has 
been made. 


F. J. M. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUNICEPs. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Or the two contests between municipalities and 
electrical monopolies one has ended in the defeat of the 
company. By 15,139 votes to 8,558 and by 10,696 voters 
to 5,046 (the poll being taken under the absurd property 
qualifications of Sturges-Bourne’s Act) Birmingham 
approved the corporation’s bill, thereby rejecting the 
B.E.T.’s proposals. The tactics of the monopolists have 
been described by the Morning Leader's correspondent, 
and not without reason, as ‘‘unblushing Tammany.” 

At Tunbridge Wells the controversy has assumed 
an extraordinary form. Without consulting the cor- 
poration, as it appears, the Town Clerk arranged with 
the National Telephone Company for the transference 
of the town’s telephones to the company, and brought 
up the documents for approval and execution by the 
council. But the council, although several members 
newly elected by the Ratepayers’ League were 
anxious to sign, postponed its decision. Since 
then indignation meetings have been held, and 
the council met again on Wednesday, when the 
motion to sell was carried by 19 votes to 8. The 
ground for this decision was a report showing that 
the estimates had been exceeded, that the £258,000 
borrowed had been spent, and that a loss of at least 
£419 a year might be expected. On the other side 
letters of protest were read, and a deputation from 
Tonbridge reminded the councillors ‘‘ that before 
the municipal service was started the company’s ser- 
vice was inefficient, and did not improve or go down in 
price until the corporation entered the field.” As a 
matter of fact, the company reduced its charge from £8 
to #4 at a single step, thereby imitating the “freezing 
out ” tactics of American trusts and Rand mine-owners. 
A deputation from the town’s meeting expressed the 
alarm felt by ratepayers generally at the proposed capi- 
tulation, and protested against the secrecy maintained 
by its advocates. Out of 130 subscribers who had been 
consulted no fewer than 122 would rather pay a pound 


extra than be handed over again to the company, and 
others were willing to form a guarantee fund. The 
Postmaster-General, too, had just deprived the com- 
pany of its power to undercut the corporation, and there 
was every reason to expect the number of their sub- 
scribers to increase. 

It is useless to pretend that the decision at Tun- 
bridge Wells is anything but a signal triumph for the 
National Telephone Company, worth many thousands 
of pounds, and an equally striking set-back to the 
principal of municipal control. It is made even more 
remarkable by the weakness of the arguments in sup- 
port of the sale. 

Tue Zimes’ FAREWELL. 

After exciting unprecedented discussion and contro- 
versy in municipal circles theseries of articles inthe 77mes 
has come to an end with a long peroration containing 
a summary of twenty-six conclusions and certain general 
recommendations. The writer dilates on the growth 
of local indebtedness and the burden thrown by 
municipal expenditure on manufacturers and traders. 
‘“The heavy cost of the late war and the in- 
crease of local burdens, for purposes legitimate 
or unavoidable, are further reasons for protesting,” &c. 
Why the fact that I have to pay a heavy lawyer’s bill 
after quarrelling with my neighbour, or a doctor’s 
fee after neglecting the ordinary rules of health, should 
make me restrict my own business seems to require 
more proof. What, then, is the remedy suggested ? 
It is to be found ‘‘ less in discovery of fresh sources of 
taxation than in more effective control of expenditure ” 

Z.e., there must be no. tampering with vested 
interests or attempts to rate ground values and the 
unearned increment. But it is on the housing ques- 
tion that our TZimes expert goes most astray, 
Municipalities, he says, should ‘‘themseives provide 
houses only for the very poor or for those people 
with large families.” This last proposition belongs 
to the crudest Socialism and suggests an endowment 
of improvidence. 

The three principal recommendations are the for- 
mation of Municipal Reform Associations (¢.¢., Toryism 
applied to local affairs), ‘‘some recognised proportion 
of allowable local debt to the rateable value” (which 
one epidemic would abrogate), and an audit of municipal 
accounts by the Local Government Board, a necessary 
reform which Zhe Speaker has persistently recom- 
mended. 

In spite of constant inaccuracies in his figures and 
frequent fallacies in his arguments, and although the 
neglect to deal with the serious scandals at West- 
minster or the curious transactions at Birmingham 
and Tunbridge Wells, to say nothing of the B.E.T. 
and the Hon. R. P. Porter, the Zimes correspondent 
has done no little service by his articles. They have 
led people to think, and have directed public attention 
to municipal affairs. Publicity and discussion seldom 
do harm to any system which is worth preserving. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municers, Speaker offices. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


SUGAR. 
Zu the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—Both your correspondents, Mr. Boyd and Mr. 
Greenwood, seem to cling to their claim to be supplied with 
goods at less than cost price. Surely there is real distinc- 
tion between bounties and import duties. An import 
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duty increases the price of foreign produce to the inhabi 
tant of the country which imposes it to the gain of the 
home producer. A bounty enables the producer in the 
country in which it is granted to send his goods abroad, 
and to exploit the producer or (and) manufacturer in the 
country to which he sends them. Neither Mr. Boyd nor 
Mr. Greenwood meet my inquiry if they would advocate 
meek submission if the iron or cotton trade were bounty- 
attacked—not to mention the wholesale confectionery busi- 
ness. It is not a question of “bolstering up,” but of en- 
deavouring to prevent unfair treatment. ‘The reference to 
the Cobden Club reminds me that Richard Cobden made 
a bargain with the Emperor Louis Napoleon about import 
duties, and was—unless my memory fails me—attacked by 
the Zimes on somewhat the same grounds that are now 
being used against the advocates of countervailing duties. 
With regard to “ producers” and “ consumers,” probably 
consumers are in a majority all lumped together, but in 
some countries the opposite may be the case. Am I to 
understand Mr. Greenwood’s last sentence to mean that he 
holds that any injustice is justifiable to a minority for the 
benefit of a majority; 7.¢., that in a country of twenty-one 
millions the rights of ten millions may be sacrificed for the 
benefit of the remaining eleven? Both your correspon- 
dents quote Mr. Chamberlain. Is this worth while? May 
we not very safely leave to the Colonial Secretary himself 
the controversion of any of his own statements ?—Yours, 
Ke., 
J. MARSHALL STURGE. 
Charlbury, 


GENERAL BOTHA AND THE 7/MES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—May I kindly ask you to publish the enclosed 
letter which has been declined by the 7'imes, as it is con- 
cerned with a constitutional question of great importance ? 
—Yours, Xc., 

H. B. Hanna (Colonel), 

Heathmere, Petersfield. 

November 8, 1902. 
“GENERAL BOTHA AND THE BOER DELEGATES. 
To the Editor of the 7imes.” 
“ S1r,—When in your leading article of the rst inst. you 


characterised General Botha’s action, in asking for the 
repatriation of the Boer Delegates (see, current number of 


Contemporary Review), as ‘incorrigible obstinacy,’ you 
must have forgotten the words in which the Duke of 


Wellington, in August, 1838, condemned Lord Durham, the 
then Governor-General of the Canadas, for having issued 
an ordinance banishing to Bermuda Dr. Nelson and seven 
other Canadian rebels who had pleaded guilty of high 
treason. 

“Those words are so important that I venture to repro- 
duce them : ' 

““* A grossly illegal act has been committed—not a mere 
technical error, or one having reference to small or nice 
points of law,. but an illegal act of great magnitude, and 
relating to points of the most grave importance—an act so 
clearly illegal that no man capable of understanding the 
first principles of justice can doubt of its impropriety. It 
is impossible that the people of this country can suffer any 
man to be driven into banishment without trial.’ 

“Tf Lord Durham was guilty of ‘a grossly illegal act,’ 
‘an illegal act of great magnitude,’ in banishing men con- 
fessedly guilty of high treason, Lord Milner deserves still 
stronger condemnation for excluding from their own 
country men accused of no crime, and General Botha, as 
a member of one of the Governments which sent them to 
Europe, and as a signatory of the treaty of peace which 
converted them, in their absence, into British subjects, 
was bound in honour to insist that they must enjoy all the 
advantages of their new status, and not be subjected to 
exceptional treatment. 


‘I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“TH. B. Hanna, 
* Colonel. 


* November 5, 1902. 


REVIEWS. 


THE NEW DARWINISM. 


Metvat Aim, a Factor or Evorvtion. By P. Kropotkin. 
London: William Heinemann. 1902. Ip. xix., 348. 


Tue popular theory of Evolution is that it depends upon 
the struggle for existence. The thesis of Prince Kropotkin’s 
book is that this theory omits a counterbalancing factor of 
the greatest importance. This factor is Mutual Aid, 
whereby animals anu men, far from fighting with each other 
for existence, help each other towards obtaining the means 
of existence. This principle is to be found at work far 
down in the animal world. In a sense, indeed, though the 
point is merely hinted at in the work before us, it is the 
principle on which the animal body itself is founded. For 
the body is composed of cells which, morphologically, cor- 
respond to unicellular organisms, capable of living an in- 
dependent life of their own. Such independent single 
cells, Protozoa, are the lowest members of the animal king- 
dom. Immediately above them are aggregations of cells 
so loosely connected that it is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine whether we should think of them as many individuals 
in very close coherence, or as one individual organised in 
an extraordinarily incomplete manner. As we ascend in the 
animal kingdom we find that the organism becomes more 
and more a complete and perfect unity, so that its parts are 
increasingly interdependent, co-operating more closely and 
less capable of independent existence. In a word, we 
find more and more complete physical organisation. But it 
is not merely physical organisation which improves as we 
ascend the scale of creation. Among the higher animals 
there is, in a wider sense, an incipient organisation of life 
and conduct. This organisation has more than one aspect 
which repays consideration. Prince Kropotkin confines 
himself to one only—social co-operation. Such co-opera- 
tion is widespread among the higher animals, and the author 
collects much interesting material illustrating its preva- 
lence and its importance in securing the preservation of 
species which would otherwise perish. This part of the 
book might be improved in a subsequent edition by more 
careful sifting of the authorities and by closer attention to 
anima! psychology. It needs more than a casual reference 
to Buffon to make one believe that a young rabbit owes 
obedience not only to its father but to its grandfather. The 
case of the beetles (which roll each other’s balls as readily a 
their own) ought not to be quoted as a “combination of 
efforts,” since there is every probability that the appearance 
of co-operation is due to the want of sufficient intelligence 
on the part of the beetle to distinguish between its own 
ball and any other. In fact, throughout the chapters on 
mutual aid among animals phrases are used, in complete 
indifference to the progress made by comparative psycho- 
logy, which would only be justified of human intelligence. 
The really valuable point in these chapters is the insis- 
tence, based largely on Prince Kropotkin’s direct observa- 
tions in Siberia, of the immense importance of mutual aid 


to animals in coping with the difficulties of an inclement 


climate. ‘The inference is justly drawn that, of all means of 
survival in the struggle for existence, the suspension of the 
struggle in favour of mutual aid is the most effective. 
Passing to mutual aid among men, we have a series of 
fascinating chapters in which, with all the charm that 
sympathy lends to description, the author draws out the 
underlying elements of helpfulness and brotherhood which 
redeem primitive life. Man is social from the beginning. 
The Hobbesian “ state of nature” is a figment of the ima- 
gination. The primitive form of societv is the clan with 
its common property, its blood-tie, and its law of retalia- 
tion. Much is said, and said well, of the kindness of the 
savage to his own people, and his capacity of self-devotion 
in the interests of his little society as he understands them, 
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But it is freely recognised that his morality, noble enough 
within its own limits, applies to his fellow-tribesmen alone : 


Therefore, the life of the savage is divided into two 
ets of actions, and appears under two different ethical 
pects—the relations within the tribe and the relations 
with the outsiders; and (like our international law) the 

iter-tribal law’ widely differs from the common law. 
Therefore, when it comes to war the most revolting cruelties 
may be considered as so many claims upon the admiration 
of the tribe. This double morality passes through the 
whole evolution of mankind, and maintains itself until now. 
We Europeans have realised some progress—not Immense, 
at any rate—in eradicating that double conception of 
ethics; but it also must be said that while we have in some 
measure extended our ideas of solidarity—in theory, at 
least—over the nation, and partly over other nations as 
well, we have lessened the bonds of solidarity within our 
own nations, and even within our own families.” 


s 


Kroy ‘tkin’s conception of moral development. ‘The class 
gives place to the village community, the village to the 
medieval city. I am not quite sure whether the author so 
intends it, but the impression given by his book is that the 
city of the middle ages remains for him the most satis- 
factory form of society yet reached. He paints its character 
in the spirit of Morris, as that of a living unity based on 
the spontaneous feeling of brotherhood and solidarity, not 
on the perfection of mechanical administration, and hence 
expressing itself in an art which was at once individual and 
collective : 


I give this passage in full, because it summarises Prince 
” 


“Medieval architecture attained its grandeur—not only 
because it was a natural development of handicraft 
it was grand because it was born out of a grand idea. 
Like Greek art, 1t sprang out of a conception of brother- 
hood and unity fostered by the city. . . . <A cathedral 
or a communal house svmbolised the grandeur of an 
organism of which every mason and stone-cutter was the 
builder, and medieval building appears—not as a solitary 
effort to which thousands of slaves would have contributed 
the share assigned them by one man’s imagination; all the 
city contributed to it. 


The defect of the medieval city was its smallness and 
comparative isolation. This led to its overthrow and the 
rise of the modern state, at once more centralised and more 
individualistic. Of the modern world the author does not 
write with enthusiasm, except, indeed, when he is dealing 
with its humble things. On the mutual devotion of revo- 
lutionists, of workmen engaged in one of the great industrial 
battles, as well as of the heroes of more conventional litera 
ture, he has much to say that is of interest. In particular 
his eulogy of his comrades m the Socialist movement, based 
as it is on the experience of half a life-time, may be com- 
mended to the reading of the cynical. But with the modern 
world, as a whole, Prince Kropotkin does not appear sympa- 
thetic. He regards the nineteenth century, one feels, as 
having begun tardily to undo the bad work of the three 
preceding centuries, but one could wish that he made it 
clearer how he expects society to win its way back to a 
healthier state. The old primitive communities, based on 
the fact of neighbourhood and resting on forgotten reli- 
gious conceptions of which he says far too little, are gone 
never to return. Whatever we do in the future will be done 
with far more consciousness and reflection. Perhaps in 
these qualities we may find a gain to match the loss. Prince 


Kropotkin, one would surmise, has an instinctive hatred of ° 


the administrative machine, and values only the spon- 
taneous and natural. Hence follows readily enough his 
preference for the small community over the centralised 
bureaucratic state. 

All this, however, is in reality a side issue, and it is a 
matter of some regret that it tends to obscure the main pur- 
port of the book, which is to emphasise the importance of 
mutual aid in evolution. Here, as hinted at the beginning 
of these remarks, Prince Kropotkin is on the traces of a 
principle of the first importance. Throughout evolution 
the higher type is that which knows least of .the struggle 
for existence. Conflict is the mark of imperfect organisa- 
tion, and not the essential means by which a higher stage is 
reached. The biologist is indifferent to such points as 


these, because to him all types are of equal interest, and 
their mode of development is of the same importance, 
whether they are higher or lower. But he whowould apply 
the theory of evolution to society is necessarily concerned 
with values. He must ask himself what higher or lower 
means, and whether there is any measure by which the 
terms can be applied in the animal and human world. When 
he fairly asks himself this question he will realise that 
what on biological analogies he has been led to treat as his 
mainspring of progress is a factor which is realised most 
freely in the lowest stages of organic life, while it gradually 
vields in importance to another principle as we ascend the 
scale. In this new and higher principle mutual aid is a 
central feature, and in emphasising this feature Prince Kro- 
potkin has done an important service to sound thinking on 
questions of sociology. 


ce Bs BE 





DANTE AND ZOOLOGY. 


DANTE AND THE ANIMAL Kincpom. By Richard Thayer 
Holbrook, Ph.D. New York: The Columbia University 
Press London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1902. 


ALTHOUGH, as the author of this work remarks, Dante made 
n» contribution to zoology, still, his attitude to the subject 
is important, since in this, as in other fields, he reflects the 
medieval mind. His thoughts are those of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, and, as was said of a great 
Oxford light, what he did not know was not knowledge. 
Some of the information contained in this book may be 
found scattered in commentaries on the Divine Comedy, 
but a bestiary, a volume entirely consecrated to Dante’s 
zoological lore, is, we fancy, a fresh experiment. 

When we speak of zoology in this connection the term 
must be understood in the widest sense, as including the 
study of man, angelology and demonology, as covering, in 
fact, the whole animate creation. Dr. Holbrook, however, 
might object to this phrase, holding that the world and all 
that therein is “ growed” (to adopt the language of his 
countrywoman, Topsy), or was evolved. Our chief com- 
plaint against this writer concerns that point. As a self- 
conscious scientist, he often and needlessly ridicules beliefs 
and prejudices which are still by no means confined to a 
few unintelligent old women. In order to be progressive 
and abreast of the times, it is not necessary to administer 
passing kicks to the orthodox, or to upset quiet pony- 
carriages with one’s triumphant motor-car. The distinc- 
tion between Dante the dogmatist and Dante the poet is 
just enough, but many of Dr. Holbrook’s criticisms of 
Christian ideas remind us of nothing so much as Lucretius’ 
tirades against religion in general, or Voltaire’s cynical 
“asides.” The world, he may rest assured, has not yet 
reached, may possibly never reach, this advanced standard, 
so that, from the point of view of self-interest, it would be 
just as well not to be so hard on the Bible as Dr. Holbrook 
delights in showing himself. Such consistent disdain 
strikes us as particularly out of place in a work on Dante, 
who, like his great admirer. Mr. Gladstone, stood firm by 
the “impregnable rock of Holy Scripture.” The explana- 
tion of all this satire may be discovered in a footnote on 
Pp. 199, where the author remarks : 


“The ability and the inclination to observe nature have 
grown very slowly, and the experimental spirit had not 
really gained a solid footing till well into the last century. 
The Bible, Aristotle, and St. Thomas Aquinas (to name a 
typical theologian) and other like authorities were once the 
world’s eye, and are the scientific advisers of many people 
still.” 


Apart from this intrusive element of modernity, which 
owes, we suspect, its introduction rather to exuberance than 
to any ulterior motive, we extend a cordial welcome to Dr. 
Holbrook’s book, which is a particularly thorough and 
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discriminating piece of work. His judgment is seldom at 
fault, and his erudition is equal to the task which he has 
set himself. ‘The chapters treating of the different species 
are evidently designed to be complete in themselves—a 
method involving some amount of repetition. We hear, 
for example, of the otter not only in his own section, but 
in the section on frogs. Despite this disadvantage—a 
necessary forfeit—Dr. Holbrook has contrived to make his 
pages exceedingly pleasant and interesting. Over and 
over again he indicates where Dante’s bookish obligations 
end and his personal observation begins ; and everywhere 
he manifests true sympathy and becoming reverence for the 
immortal exile. He thinks of Dante “in some cold, wet 
grove or wood at dawn, watching every movement of the 
rooks as they bestir themselves for the business of another 
day.” Then, again, he recalls how “the poet must have 
seen lords and ladies riding out to the fields with falcons 
perched on their heavily gloved hands, and must at some 
time have gone with them, for his descriptions of hawking 
are too vivid to be second-hand.” On the whole, however, 
perusal of this work, with its many citations, conveys the 
impression that Dante cared little for animals, even domes- 
tic animals, otherwise than as symbols of humanity. 
Coleridge confessed that he attended scientific lectures 
in order that he might enlarge his stock of similes, and 
Dante, it would seem, noted the habits of birds and beasts 
with the like object of rendering his masterpiece more 
epic and opulent and picturesque. It is remarkable that 
there are few comparisons in his early poems, and those 
of a strictly conventional type. 

One feature in the book is the impartial manner in 
which purely heraldic or mythical atuumals are intermixed 
with others of an everyday description. ‘This arrangement 
may be consonant with Dante’s probable state of mind, 
but it would have appeared more orderly if such creatures 
as the griffin had found a den next after that of the 
Devil and his brood. By the way, we are not altogether 
satisfied with Dr. Holbrook’s account of the horned 
demons. “Horns,” he says, “were worn in the Bacchic 
orgies, and have been the emblem time out of mind of 
those who have sullied conjugal honour.” Usually it has 
been the other way, and porter des cornes has been the 
privilege of the unfortunate victims of marital infidelity. 
Pan, of course, and the satyrs and fawns had horns, and 
so, according to Sir Walter Scott, had a Gaelic goblin 
called Ourisk. Horns, hoofs, and tail, however, were the 
regular attributes of devils in the Middle Ages, so that the 
aspect of these demons presented nothing unusual Tou 
our mind the question is whether Dante did not intend a 
finer point than Dr. Holbrook suggests, the tormentors 
exhibiting the symbol of adultery as a perpetual remiacdler 
to the criminals of their cruelty. 

In discussing the allegorical veltro Dr. Holbrook is, 
we consider, quite right in discarding the translation “ grey- 
hound,” although there may have been something of the 
greyhound in the animal’s composition. By a curious 
coincidence we were reading a few days ago an article 
in the Sporting Magazine for 1855, in which it was mooted 
that the hounds used in Plantagenet times resembled those 
now denominated bloodhounds, and that, contrary to Dr. 
Johnson’s assertion, they hunted by scent. In those days, 
when, as Dr. Holbrook points out, the forests of England 
and the Continent were infested with wolves, an animal 
possessing the qualities of the bloodhound may have been 
employed for the protection of flocks. 

With regard to cats, Dr. Holbrook is greatly amazed 
at the fact that Dante and the Italians allude far oftener 
to female than to male cats. In reality this custom is by 
no means limited to Italy. It has been remarked that in 
Devonshire everything is “he” but a tom cat; and, as 
respects the feminine gender of gatta having little or no 
sexual value, we were talking not long since to a West- 
country forester, who persistently referred to a vixen as 
“he,” at the very time that he was referring to him as a 
mother. 

Dr. Holbrook’s attempt, on p. 239, to make angel 
plural and swo equivalent to Joro is singularly (we mean no 


pun) infelicitous. Richiamo certainly signifies a “lure,” 
and it is not a question of numbers, but of a single falcon 
to whom the souls are compared ad una ad una, indi- 
vidually. Somewhat similarly, Dr. Holbrook misses the 
play upon words in the lines he quotes from Hippeau’s 
Bestiaire d’'Honour. Here the una stilla tacitly contrasts 
with ¢otum mundum, and the right rendering of the latter 
is the “ whole world,” the occurrence of munda immundum 
in the preceding lines notwithstanding. 

The author and Professor Jackson have corrected the 
proofs with exemplary care, and we have cbserved few 
misprints. In the event, however, of another edition being 
called for Dr. Holbrook may be glad to have his attention 
directed to the following slips: ipsi for ipsa, p. 278; quales 
for gualis, p. 358; and ¢anta for tanto, p. 222. 

F. J. S. 





PRINCESS LIEVEN. 


LETTERS OF DoROTHEA PRINCESS LIEVEN DURING HER REsI- 
DENCE IN LONDON, 1812-34. Edited by L, G. Robinson. 
London: Longmans. 


Tue publication of the letters of Princess Lieven to Lord 
Grey some twelve years ago recalled attention to one of 
the most remarkable women of the nineteenth century, and 
excited the hope that further instalments of her voluminous 
correspondence would in due course see the light. Since 
that time a selection from her letters to’ Metternich has 
appeared, and now we are presented with a sumptuous 
volume containing every word she wrote to her brother, 
General Benckendorff, during the twenty-two years of her 
sojourn in London as the wife of the Russian Ambassador. 

Madame de Lieven has till recently been known to 
English readers chiefly through Greville’s diary, and no 
picture in that wonderful portrait gallery was painted with 
greater skill. ‘The numberless letters that have found their 
way into print confirm and illustrate, but do not substan- 
tially alter, the judgment pronounced by that acute ob- 
server. Mr. Robinson would have been well advised to 
add to his excellent introduction the long passage which 
Greville wrote on receiving the news of the death of his 
old friend and correspondent. Her social brilliance, her 
intense interest in politics and politicians, her want of 
interest in everything else, her intolerance of intellectual 
mediocrity are admirably characterised; and the diarist 
records his firm conviction that her reputation as an 
intrigante was undeserved. ‘The sketch, though critical, 
is fairly sympathetic; more so, I think, than would be 
that of a reader who only knew her from the present 
volume. Her affection for her brother appears to have 
been genuine; but with this exception these letters pro- 
duce a singularly arid and chilly impression. Her hus- 
band is but casually mentioned, and her children obviously 
occupy a very small place in her thoughts. We know that 
she was capable of close and lasting friendships; but of 
all the men and women who pass across the stage in this 
volume there is not one for whom she expresses a warm 
and constant affection. Though she established intimate 
relations with the leading men of both parties, her feelings 
towards them change with a most disconcerting sudden- 
ness. The editor points out that the place occupied by 
each statesman in her esteem is measured by their rise and 
fall,in power and position. This fickleness, in part arising 
from temperament and in part dictated by her political 
aims, produced a wide-spread feeling of distrust and 
seriously impaired her influence. After an acquaintance 
of over twenty years Wellington declared bitterly “she 
can and will betray every one in turn, if it should suit her 
purpose. 

With the exception of Lord Grey, the Princess seems 
to have valued the distinguished people whom she met 
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according to the degree in which they were able to minister 
to her insatiable craving for political discussion and to 
gratify her passion for social celebrity. Her early letters 
are full of the position which she had won. “I am every- 
where received,” she wrote, “ as no foreigner has ever been, 
and I flatter myself I have been a success” ; and in another 
letter, “I am literally fought for, and it is not fashionable 
where I am not.” The cup was sweet; but it was not 
without its dregs. These letters testify as clearly as those 
of many another star of the first magnitude that no form of 
enjoyment is accompanied by such sudden transitions of 
mood, such heart sickness as that of a crowded and bril- 
liant society career. She “ liked the bustle and the gossip” ; 
but from time to time the emptiness of such a life comes 
home to her and finds poignant utterance. She knew that 
she was dependent on society for her happiness, and that 
when her indulgence had reached satiety point she had 
nothing to fall back upon. Though a woman of unusual 
powers, she was entirely without intellectual interests out- 
side politics ; and men of other pursuits like Chateaubriand 
complained loudly that she would talk of only one subject 
and knew nothing of any other. In her own department, 
however, she was a connoisseur. But this volume bears 
out Greville’s somewhat cynical remark that though “ not 
very tolerant of mediocrity, she made allowances for 
Royalty and those immediately connected with it.” No 
theme recurs oftener or is dwelt on with greater pleasure 
than her frequent visits to George IV., both as Regent and 
King. Though she admits after his death that his domestic 
record might have been better, she has nothing but praise 
for that worthless person as a host and a statesman. Her 
weakness for crowned heads appears still more in the ful- 
some eulogies which accompany every mention of the Czars 
Alexander and Nicholas. “I adore the Emperor from 
afar,” she writes; “I wonder what I should do if in his 
presence.” Another time she says, “ Do not let me be for- 
gotten by the Emperor, whom I idolise.” It scarcely needs 
to be added that such a superior person had no sympathy 
with Liberalism in any form. She appears to have thought 
the political system of Russia perfection; she opposed 
the independence of Belgium, and supported the claims of 
Don Carlos. She was “absolutely stupefied” when she 
learnt the extent of the Reform Bill; and despite the time 
and care she had given to studying the political situation 
in England she failed to realise the nature and strength 
of the forces that were shaping during her residence in the 
country. 

Madame de Lieven’s judgment of character was on the 
whole sounder than her judgment of political issues. True, 
we find in this volume warm eulogies and unqualified dis- 
approval of the same individual ; but making the necessary 
allowance for her prejudices, both personal and political, 
we may find some very shrewd utterances on the distin- 
guished men in whose company she passed so much of her 
time. The sketch of William IV. on his accession is a 
masterpiece, though too long to quote. Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Holland receive the praise they deserve; and 
the touch of malice that enters into the portraiture of Wel- 
lington—“ thoroughly mediocre, but not without guile "— 
does not seriously disfigure the likeness. Perhaps the most 
adequate of the studies is that of Canning, on whose death 
the Princess wrote that England did not contain another 
man of equal genius. To Aberdeen she is, on the other 
hand, most unjust ; for whatever might have been said in 
1855, she had no justification in 1828 for writing, “Lord 
Aberdeen is a wretched Minister, an honourable man, and 
nothing more.” Of her shorter judgments that on Mel- 
bourne, “clever, charming, supple, very lazy,” deserves 
quotation. 

Madame de Lieven’s views on foreign policy may be 
discovered from a knowledge of the views of the Czar. 
Their coincidence may be explained according to prefer- 
ence by fidelity to her country or by lack of critical judg- 
ment. She was for Metternich till his breach with Russia ; 
but afterwards no words are bad enough for him. She 
was for the liberation of Greece, because Nicholas utilised 
the revolt for paying off scores against the Turk; but she 


was against the Polish insurrection. In a word, despite her 
exclusive devotion to politics, we should not easily find a 
less trustworthy guide. 

Like most women who have played a brilliant part in 
society, Madame de Lieven formed few intimate and last- 
ing friendships. There were, however, two, and it is to 
them that our thoughts ought to turn when we are tempted 
to dwell too long on the failings of this remarkable woman. 
Lord Holland desired to be remembered as “ the friend of 
Fox and Grey”; and Madame de Lieven is remembered, 
and in her best moments would have desired to be remem- 
bered, as the friend of Grey and Guizot. Her dying words 
to the latter, “ Merci pour vingt ans de bonheur et d’amitié,” 
point to depths in her nature of which this volume shows 
little trace, and plead against the severities into which the 
reader is apt to be drawn by its pages. 

G. P. Goocu. 





THE LAW OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


BRITISH RULE AND JURISDICTION BEYOND THE SEAS. By the late 
Sir Henry Jenkyns, K.C.B. With a Preface by Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, K.C.S.I. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902. 


Str Henry JENKYNs, who succeeded Lord Thring and pre- 
ceded Sir Courtenay Ilbert as Parliamentary Counsel to 
the Treasury, was a truly remarkable man. Let us collect 
a few opinions from those who knew him well. He 
showed “complete indifference to self-glorification or 
any other motive save that of doing his duty to the public ” 
(Lord Thring). “A most acute critic of other men’s 
ideas, rich in suggestions of his own, with unrivalled ex- 
perience and great legal knowledge, he was possessed of 
the gifts which go to make a public servant of rare excel- 
lence” (Mr. Balfour). “For years he has been my beau 
idéal and type of the Civil Service” (Lord Welby). “He 
used to seem to me the most powerful arguer I knew, and 
he never argued but for truth” (Mr. Bryce). 

Mr. Morley, who saw much of Sir Henry Jenkyns in 
connection with the preparation of the second Home Rule 
Bill and other important Irish measures, gives an inimit- 
able picture of the draftsman’s consummate mastery of his 
own craft: 

“His knowledge of administrative practice was never 
at fault; his store of case and precedent was of the 
richest; in meeting the endless dzopia that rise in every 
large and comprehensive bill he abounded in skill, in 
ingenuity, in resource. The only man in my experience 
at all comparable to him in the difficult art of rapidly 
devising the right words for the bare rudiment and in- 
tention of a clause or an amendment was Herschell ; 
and Jenkyns was at least as clever in turning a sharp 
corner. Again, while his vast experience had given 
him an acute insight into the points that might be 
raised against you, in the House or elsewhere, no- 
body that ever lived can have had less in common 
with that most tiresome variety of the human species 
which delights in always starting difficulties and —— 
objections. . . . . His thoroughgoing veracity an 
faithfulness alike as man and workman prevented him 
from ever giving lazy or compliant assents. I have seen 
him more than once stand against all Mr. Gladstone’s 
driving power (which was no joke),and I have heard 
stories of his blunt speech in other cases. Nobody that 
I have ever known was more absolutely free from the 
faintest tinge of egotism or touchy self-consciousness.” 


’ 


“This extraordinary man,” we are told by Sir Cour- 
tenay Ilbert in the graceful memoir which is prefixed to 
this book, “ had always intended to employ his leisure after 
his retirement in giving shape and form to some of the 
papers which he had written in the course of his official 
work.” He began with notes on colonial questions, and 
at his death nine chapters were ready. They all required 
revision and correction. This work was done by Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, with the help of Mr. Graham Harrison, 
and the important chapter on the self-governing colonies 
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which had been made obsolete by Australian Federation 
has been rewritten by Mr. J. A. Simon. The self-imposed 
reticence and stern austerity of the author are certainly 
impressed on every part of his work. It is built in the 
Ionic style: the only attempt at ornament which we have 
been able to discover is Mr. Simon’s sharp and effective ex- 
posure of the idea popularised by Professor Dicey, that 
the constitution of Canada is “in its essential features” 
modelled on that of the United States. 

The arrangement of the book follows @ classification 
of “the countries or communities outside the United King- 
dom within which British jurisdiction is exercised ” : 

1. British possessions; which are again divided into 

(2) non-colonial possessions, (2) colonies with or 
without self-government. 

2. British protectorates. 

3- Spheres of influence. 


In India “territory is not unfrequently annexed or 
surrendered by the Governor-General.” But with this ex- 
ception the British dominions cannot be either added to or 
diminished without “the consent of the Crown.” We are 
not enamoured of this phrase, “ the consent of the Crown,” 
which means, of course, that of the Cabinet. It is one of 
the misfortunes of our law and our Constitution that those 
who expound them always use the forms and phrases of 
the sixteenth century. “ Whether the Crown can, except 
for the purpose of concluding a war, surrender British 
territory without the consent of Parliament is a moot con- 
stitutional question.” It is pleasant to learn that “the 
modem tendency is to consider that the Crown could not do 
so important an act without the consent of Parliament.” 
But the learned author omitted to show why the consent 
of Parliament has never been thought necessary for the 
equally important act of annexing territory. “The Crown” 
being the Cabinet, that is to say practically a Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons, it is assumed that 
the consent of Parliament is not necessary, the remedy of 
Parliament being to dismiss its Committee and undo the act. 
But the theory really breaks down in practice. In the 
first place these acts are often irrevocable. “The past 
who can recall, or done undo?” In the second place these 
acts of annexation, like an act of declaring war, usually in- 
volve huge financial losses, and taxpayers have a right to 
demand that Parliament should not be content to leave 
questions of such magnitude to an executive committee like 
the Cabinet. In the second chapter on “Home and Colo- 
nial Relations” the same misleading phraseology is adopted. 
Such sentences as: 


“The Crown has the supreme executive power in every 
British possession.” 
“ The Governor is appointed by the King.” 


“The oo) a more prominent link than Parliament 
between the United Kingdom and the British possession.” 


are exactly the sentences which German professors, prowl- 
ing about like their master Gneist for proofs that England 
is really an absolute monarchy, will seize upon and quote 
with avidity. Of course the realities which are hidden by 
these ancient forms must appear in the end. Thus “ prac- 
tically the passing of an Order in Council is the last formal 
act ratifying what has been previously settled by the 
Cabinet Ministers of the day.” Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal and Orders under the Royal Sign Manual are 
merely acts done by a Cabinet Minister, who countersigns 
the warrant or order. The special responsibility for the 
act in question falls on him, but a general responsibility 
attaches, of course, to the whole Cabinet. The King is 
merely an instrument, and a Secretary of State “can do 
many acts by his own authority without obtaining the 
signature of the King.” 

We wish that what can be said of the King could be 
said of the Governor who is appointed to represent the 
Crown in our self-governing colonies. Unfortunately, as 
the taxpayer has discovered by bitter experience, the 
Governor is encouraged sometimes by the Colonial Secretary, 
sometimes by his own ambition, to set himself up as an 


independent authority. And yet the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council have held that the Governor cannot 
be considered a qiiasi-sovereign or viceroy, 7.¢., as having 
all the prerogatives of the Crown, or having the whole 
sovereignty of the colony delegated to him, unless it is 
expressly given him by the Commission. Now of the 
Commission Sir Henry Jenkyns writes (Chapter VI.): 
“The Commission gives very little express power. In 
a characteristically English way, it defines but little, and 
by authorising the Governor to do and execute all things 
that belong to the office, incorporates the practice with- 
out stating it. This provision of the Commission, and the 
dependence of the powers of the Governor upon his 
Commission, give great elasticity.* Practice and custom 
= more power in one colony and less in another. . . . 
he Commission, also, can always be varied to meet 
local circumstances. It may confer on the Governor, as 
it has in India, the whole prerogative of the Crown, even 
as regards dealing with Foreign Powers; or it may give 
him the chief command of the troops. On the other 
hand, it may restrict his powers, if circumstances make it 
desirable to do so.” 


The book throws curiously little light on some current 
problems. The reader feels that it has passed through 
a sort of censorship. Hardly anything is told us about 
South Africa. It is not likely that Sir Henry Jenkyns, 
writing before the war, could have deliberately left out one 
of the most difficult and interesting problems of Imperial 
control and colonial self-government. Nor is any descrip- 
tion to be found of the South Africa Chartered Company, 
except that it is “ well-known” and is“ under Mr. Rhodes.” 
The latter statement might have been corrected, but per- 
haps it was thought up to the last moment that the Colossus 
would take his company with him. 

Of course we do not expect to find warm political 
colouring in a standard work on constitutional law and 
custom. But there is plenty of dry light. We hope 
that the omissions to which we have drawn attention will 
be supplied in a second edition. For the book is already 
of first rank, and is absolutely indispensable to every 
serious student of the relations between the colonies and 
the mother country. A chapter on Egypt might well be 
added, if practical considerations may overrule a technical 
objection. And the index might be improved and made 
more complete. The want of an Index of Statutes and of 
Cases cannot be condoned. 





THE FRENCH THEATRE DURING 


REVOLUTION. 


THE 


LA COMEDIE-FRANCAISE ET LA REVOLUTION. By A. Pougin. 
Paris: Gaultier, Magnier, et Cie. 


M. A. PoucIN has selected a very exciting period in the 
history of the French stage for the subject of this interest- 
ing volume. Limited space has doubtless prevented him 
from being in any way exhaustive, for although he gives 
us plenty of information, he has not found time to tell us 
much concerning several of even the most remarkable 
victims of the dramatic profession during the Reign of 
Terror. ‘The pathetic story of Mlle. Grandmaison, for 
instance, is left entirely out ; and yet it is of surprising in- 
terest, this lady having been compromised by Trial, the 
actor, and included in the long list of victims known as 
les chemises rouges, who were sent by Robespierre to the 
guillotine. They were seventy-eight all told, and derived 
their name from being arrayed at their execution in red 
calico garments, the better to impress the mob with a due 
sense of their guilt. Not the least interesting of these 


*Thus a Governor might even attack his own Ministers and 
the Constitution he is intended to serve under cover of some 
vague phrase in the Commission, or in pursuance of some vain 
interpretation of his duty to the Empire. 
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unfortunates was Mme. de Ste. Amaranthe, the reputed 
mistress of Robespierre, and her young son, aged eighteen. 
However, if M. Pougin has nothing fresh to tell us con- 
cerning Mile. Grandmaison, he has plenty to say about 
Mile. Desgarcins, a lovely tragic actress, whose whole 
existence was one prolonged tragedy. ‘This lady acted with 
extreme pathos the part in O¢/ello of Hildemonde (a 
hitherto unknown name, supposed by the adapter to be 
more euphonious in French than Desdemona) with Talma, 
whose Moor is said to have been one of his finest parts. 
There is one fact connected with this performance which is 
of interest to musicians. Grétry composed an exceedingly 
beautiful and at one time popular but now quite forgotten 
setting of the Willow Song. It bears a curious resemblance 
to Verdi’s version Salce! Salce. After all, perhaps the most 
beautiful of the several settings to this pathetic ballad is 
the old English one, said to have been composed in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Rossini’s Assisa a pie 
d'un Salice is, however, marvellously beautiful, and made a 
profound impression when sung by the Patti of the first 
half of the last century, Mme. Malibran, whose brother, 
Manuel Garcia, is still living to tell the tale of his sister’s 
immense success as Desdemona. Mlle. Desgarcins, who 
“created” this rdle, sang Grétry’s Chanson du Saule ex- 
tremely well. She was a charming actress, but a very 
jealous woman. In one of her fits of the “ malady of the 
gods” she tried to poison herself and made herself dan- 
gerously ill. She recovered, only to be plundered and 
half murdered by a band of masked marauders. This 
adventure brought on a terrible malady, from the effects 
of which she died, neglected and forgotten by her crowd 
of former enthusiastic admirers. Her tragic story is ex- 
tremely well told. Few women have gone through so 
many vicissitudes in such a short life as did Mlle. Des- 
garcins, who at the time of her death was only twenty-eight. 

The imprisonment of the members of the Comédie- 
Francaise is related by M. Pougin with considerable skill, 
albeit he has omitted many details to be found in Cam- 
pardon and Wallon’s Zes Prisons de Paris pendant la 
Térreur. Our author, on the other hand, gives a very 
entertaining account of Labrussitre, the eminent actor, 
who, although a revolutionist, devoted his energy and in- 
fluence to saving the lives of his imprisoned colleagues. 
Unfortunately, he too was a victim of unmerited neglect. 
Falling into ill-health, he lost what little money he had 
saved and died in a madhouse. In our time he has been 
a good deal talked about in connection with M. Victorien 
Sardou’s 7/érmidore, of which he was the hero. Of Mlle. 
Raucourt M. Pougin has very little to say, although she, 
toe, was one of the victims of the Comité uu Salut Pub- 
lique, and imprisoned for some time, together with Mlle. 
Lange, the heroine of the most popular opera-bouffe of 
our time, La Fille de Mme. Angot. Mile. Raucourt was a 
very beautiful, and moreover very great actress who, after 
the Revolutionary period was well over, turned pious, 
only, however, to have her mortal remains refused admis- 
sion into the Church of St. Roch, the bigoted curé of 
which would not allow Christian rites to be performed 
over the body of a lady from whom he nevertheless had 
never refused large sums for his charities. This was in 1815. 
The people, outraged by so stupid a display of prejudice, 
stormed open the church and obliged the clergy to chant 
the customary Reguiem, since which time Christian burial 
has never been refused to any member of the histrionic 
profession in France. 

One of the chief prextexts which led to the imprison- 
ment of the entire troupe of the Comédie was its per- 
formance of a play taken from Richardson’s Pamela. The 
adapter, forgetting the spread of democratic ideas, had 
made Pamela the daughter of a decayed nobleman, so 
that when Mylor Bonfils marries her in the last act he has 
the satisfaction of receiving proof that she is the child of 
the banished Earl of Oxburgh. The audience took offence 
at this aristocratic origin of the heroine, who, as a simple, 
virtuous servant-girl, they thought, ought to have been 
good enough for any peer. The Comédie was accused of 
aristocratic bias, and, with the exceptions of Molé and 


three other less known members of the illustrious com- 
pany, whose revolutionary tendencies were well known, 
the whole troupe was summarily incarcerated in various 
prisons, where they remained until the fall of Robespierre. 
The Comédie had certainly played with fire by the insist- 
ence with which, notwithstanding many warnings, it con- 
tinued to give Loya’s Ami des Lois, a stinging satire in five 
acts, in which Robespierre figured under the name of 
Nomophage and Marat as Duricrane. The piece obtained 
enormous popularity, and ended by exciting the suspicions 
and fears of the dread Triumvirate. It was fiercely assailed 
by the Cri du Peuple and other Radical papers, and each 
performance became the occasion of a riotous scene, in 
which contending factions vented their animosity against 
each other and sundry. 

M. Pougin’s book brings us in very close contact with 
people whose names are still familiar: with Mme. Vestris, 
for instance, whose daughter-in-law, Mlle. Bartolozzi, be- 
came first the wife of Vestris, and then of Charles 
Matthews, whose second wife died only the other day; 
with Mlle. Raucourt, Mlle. Desgarcins, Molé, Labrussiére, 
Dazincourt (whose memoirs deserve to be better known 
than they are), Mlle. Lange, and the two lovely sisters 
Contat, whose pastel portraits fetched such a fabulous 
sum last May. ‘Then we have glimpses of Talma and his 
supper-parties, and his jealous wife Julie Talma, who sold 
her house to General Bonaparte, who brought hither his 
newly-married wife, the Marquise de Beauharnais, little 
dreaming that in a few short years he would “ patronise ” 
the mighty Talma and pay Imperial compliments to Julie, 
whose friendship with the Parmons brought Napoleon’s 
lovely sister Pauline in intimate touch with the future 
Duchess d’Abrantes. 

RIcHARD Davey. 





FICTION. 


Tue INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By Anthony Hope. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. 


Mr. AntHony Hope has gone into business as a satirist— 
not as the airy satirist (if satirist he might be called) of The 
Dolly Dialogues, but as a serious, responsible satirist, with 
an eye constantly fixed on the moral to come. It is not 
altogether clear that satire is the intention of The Zntrusions 
of Peggy, but it is certainly the chief effect. Mr. Anthony 
Hope may have meant to produce a realistic study of 
modern society, reading into it something of his philosophy 
of life—the Peggy philosophy ; just as he may have meant 
to describe real people in The God in the Car and 
Quisante. But Mr. Anthony Hope is in no sense a realist. 
He is a charming romancer, ashe Prisoner of Zenda still 
lives to testify ; he has interesting ideas about people, as he 
showed in the two novels above mentioned; and he is a 
skilful gossip and phrasemaker, as he has continually proved 
in recent works. But he cannot describe people or things 
as they are. His characters either do not live in this world 
or they do not live at all. Generally he creates for them 
an atmosphere in which they can breathe, that is to say, 
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briefly, that he is, at his best, what is called an idealist in 
fiction. 

It is natural that the idealist striving to write realistic- 
ally should produce satire, and when we say that satire is 
the chief effect of The Intrusions of Peggy, we do not mean 
to imply that the book is a failure. We wish rather to 
arrive at some idea of the kind of success it is. For a suc- 
cess it ultimately proves itself to be. We read the first 
few chapters thinking: “Can Mr. Anthony Hope have 
really come to this ? Were the forebodings with which we 
read Tristram of Blent so disastrously prophetic ?” But 
by degrees and in the end we were captivated, not so much 
by the delicious Peggy herself as by the healthy, laughing 
view of things which she introduced, reducing the too emi- 
nently eminent puppets, that seemed to be going to hint 
scandal and politics to the end of the chapter, to a mere 
background, and letting in the spirit of romance to point 
the moral and adorn the satire. 

There are two leading actors in The Intrusions of 
Peggy: a young widow, Trix Trevella, with a taste for fast 
living that she has never been able to satisfy, and a 
Bohemian inventor, Airey Newton, who has allowed himself 
to be mastered by the demon of miserliness. Peggy is the 
goddess and chorus to these two. Th» story is chiefly con- 
cerned with Trix, whose adventures in trying to carry out 
the advice given her by Airey Newton: “Life has played 
with you; go and play with it,” give Mr. Anthony Hope 
the main opportunities for his satirical study of society. 
Her great attempt to take society by storm ends in a failure, 
because she cannot give anything for what she gets. She 
does not play the game. She cannot give the vulgar finan- 
cier, Fricker, and his more vulgar family a social lift in 
return for his helping her to the sinews of war. She can- 
not subdue the adventurous spirit to marry the priggish 
Under-Secretary Mortimer Mervyn, and stifle herself in 
the rarefied atmosphere of his illustrious family. She 
cannot give herself to the cad Beaufort Chance, another 
politician, who has made her continued existence in the 
expensive world possible by his introduction of her to 
Fricker. When she falls, she falls, like Lucifer, never to 
rise again. Her flight from Barslett, the country house of 
Lord and Lady Barmouth, the parents of Mortimer, 
who are training her to be a fit wife for him, is finely con- 
ceived, and the description of it in Lady Blixworth’s letter 
is one of the most delightfully humorous things that even the 
author of Mr. Witt’s Widow has ever given us. She takes 
refuge with Peggy, who makes it her business to heal her 
wounded pride and to restore her shattered fortunes. For 
this she requires the aid of Airey Newton. 

Airey’s great weakness naturally does not lead to the 
same amount of incident, though Peggy’s discovery of it 
produces one of the most moving scenes in the book. As 
Peggy finds Airey necessary to her in helping Trix, so she 
finds Trix necessary to her in helping Airey. She cures 
him by making him disgorge great sums to help the woman 
he loves. Here are the two of them fighting out the matter 
between themselves, after Airey has freed Trix from Fricker 
by meeting an obligation of hers. He suggests that she 
should meet the difficulty by paying him back. He is not 
afraid of money now: 


“She fell into silence. Airey began strolling about the 
room again; he smoked a cigarette while she sat without 
speaking, with her brows knit and her hands now clench- 
ing the arms of her chair. Suddenly she broke out in a 
new protest: 

“*QOh, that’s not it, that’s not it! Paying the money 
back wouldn't cure it. As far as that goes, I could have 
paid Fricker myself. It’s the failure. It’s the failure and 
the shame. Nothing can cure that.’ 

“ «Think of my failure, think of my shame! Worse than 
yours! You only set about living a little bit in the wrong 
way. I never set about living at all! I shut out at least 
a half of life. I refused it. Isn’t that the great refusal ?’ 

“* You had your work. You worked well?’ 

“* Ves, I did do that. Well, shall we give that half? I 
had half a life then.’ 

“* And what had I ?’ 
** At least that. More, I think, in spite of everything.’ 
““* And you can forget the failure and the shame?’ 








EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College ; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 








BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Am.—To train the Child for Life by an all round development of mind 
and body. 
CuHaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
The School has removed to New Premises, Hill Park, Westerham. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLARK. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. “Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 
LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








THE 


Entrance Scholarships Examinations on December 9 and to. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Head Master. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 

PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS, 

Principal—Oiver McEwan. 


‘The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Zloyd’s News. 
Address—22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 





The next Examinations for Entrance Scholarships will be held 
on December 18th and two following days, when Scholarships 
varying from £15 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entries 
close December 4th, Full particulars on application. 


The BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOK BARGAINS. —Now Ready. H. J. GLAISHER'S 
ANNUAL COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Publishers’ REMAINDERS, 
in all branches of Literature, greatly reduced in price, and in spotless 

condition. Post free—H. J. Glaisher, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith’s 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey's Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 

1826 ; Jesse's Richard III., 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854: Gamonia, 1837; Paler's Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
1st edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants, 
Catalogues Free—HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 30s. each offered. 
Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 

In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne's Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman’s Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1882; Singers Shakespeare, to vols., 1826; raigy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds's Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's Old 
Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard IIL, 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants. —BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED AND WANTED.—Please state 

I Wants. Catalogues free. Specially wanted: All books by Borrow, 
Lecky, Freeman, Hardy, Pardoe, Swinburne, Wilde, Jesse, Stephen 
Phillips, Hissey, Burton, Rawlinson, Gardiner, Freer, Pater, Morris, &c. 
Sporting and Alpine Books. Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Alken, Beoranl 





ntire Libraries and smaller Collections purchased tor cash, 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
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*“¢*T can almost laugh at them.’ 

“She held out her hands to him, crying again for help: 
‘How? How?’ 

‘*A low sound of singing came through the door. Peggy 
beguiled the vigil with a song. Airey held up his hand for 
silence. Trix listened; the tears gathered in her eyes. 

“* Toes that say nothing to you ?’” he asked, as the song 
died away. ‘Does that give you no hint of our mistake ? 
No clue to where the rest of life lies ?_ Life isn’t taking in 
only, it’s giving out, too. And it’s not giving out only 
works, or deeds, or things we’ve made. It’s giving our- 
selves out too—freely, freely.’ 

““* Giving ourselves out ?’ 

““* Ves, to other people. Giving ourselves in comrade- 
ship, in understanding, in joy, in love. Oh, good Lord, 
fancy not having found that out before! What a round- 
about road to find it! Hedges, and briars, and bleeding 
shins!’ He laughed gently. ‘ But she knows it,’ he said, 
pointing to the door. ‘She goes on the royal road to it— 
straight on the King’s highway. She goes blindfold, too, 
which is a funny thing. She couldn’t even tell you where 
she was going.’ 

* Another snatch of song came. It was sentimental in 
character, but it ended abruptly in uncontrolled gurgles of 
a mirth free from all such weakness. 

“Ves, she gets there, dainty, trim, serene.’’ 


, 


The book ends with something of an anti-climax. 
Peggy is provided with a lover—she is provided with many, 
but only one counts. The book ends with her refusal to 
surrender herself to him till she has seen more of the 
world. She does not want all Trix has had, but she wants 
some more. Why? We are not told. It may be simply 
to end the book enigmatically. Still, it is a book that we 
are more grateful for than anything we have had from Mr. 
Anthony Hope since The Prisoner of Zenda. In many 
ways it is the best he has written. 

L. R. F. O. 





The Ghost Camp; or, The Avengers (London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.), shows Mr. Rolf Boldrewood at his 
best. It describes the adventures in Australia of an 
Englishman, generally referred to as Mr. Blount, who gets 
mixed up with a gang of cattle thieves in the back-blocks, 
crosses the tail end of a terrible feud between a lawless 
Irish gang and the police, sees many characteristic scenes, 
meets many characteristic people, becomes manager of 
a great silver mine, and finally marries the right girl and 
takes her to England in company with the other nice girl he 
has met on his travels, the daughter of an Irish innkeeper 
at Bumbil. It is a freshly, if badly, written book, and quite 
readable, though it suffers from the fault of so many Aus- 
tralian novels, in that it gives usa great deal of rather duil 
and quite irrelevant information about the country. 


Of recent reprints of works of fiction the most im- 
portant is Mr. R. Brimley Johnson’s new edition of Jane 
Austen’s novels (2s. 6d. and 2s. each), called “ The Hamp- 
shire Edition,” after “ the county in which Jane Austen spent 
the greater part of her life, and where her interests were 
wholly centred.” A rather thin and bewildering type has 
been necessitated by the size of the volumes, each of which 
contains a complete novel. But this is the only fault we 
have to find with the edition. The cover design, which is 
heraldic in its nature, and contains the seal of Hampshire, 
Jane Austen’s monogram, and the crest of her family, is 
quite charmingly carried out in a cloth of navy blue, which 
is intended to celebrate her interest in the profession of her 
two sailor brothers. But the great attraction of the little 
books are their end papers, which consist of quaint, old- 
fashioned maps, illustrating the topography of the novel, 
whether it is real or imaginary. It is a clever idea, 
cleverly carried out by Miss Blanche McManus, and gives the 
edition a distinction not achieved by the numerous other 
editions of Jane Austen. At the same time many will find 
it hard to choose between this originality and the well- 
known attractions of Mr. Austin Dobson’s introductions and 
Mr. Hugh Thompson’s illustrations, which elucidate and 


adorn the new Jane Austen Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are 
adding to their “Pocket Classics” (2s. each), and many 
will like an edition which includes Cranford, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, and Our Village, those stock volumes of 
the numerous cheap series now in the market, for which 
the demand never seems to slacken. For ourselves the 
quaint old maps of “The Hampshire Edition” completely 
carry the day. Mr. Brimley Johnson also sends us the 
initiatory volumes of another new series, “The York 
Library.” These dainty little books, each of which con- 
tains an interesting etching of its author from some well- 
known picture, seem designed to exploit the less familiar 
tales of classical authors. The first two volumes, namely, 
Charles Lamb’s Rosamund Gray and Two Love Stories, by 
Robert Southey, have considerable interest, and should 
make the series a success. A cheap and convenient 
edition of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s works comes to us 
from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. We have seen 
The Window in Thrums and My Lady Nicotine (3s. 6d. 
each), and have revelled once more in the tender 
humour of the one and the irresponsible witticisms of 
the other. The same publishers also send us a three-and- 
sixpenny edition of “Ian Maclaren’s” Beside the Bonny 
Brier Bush, at the time of its publication perhaps the most 
popular of all the “kailyard” novels. The Flitch of 
Bacon (2s. 6d. net) is the latest volume to appear in Messrs. 
Gibbings’s “Windsor” edition of Harrison Ainsworth’s 
novels, to the excellence of which we have called attention 
on more than one occasion. 


From a recent experience of a work issued by the 
publisher of George and Son (London: John Long, 6s.), 
we hesitate to take for granted that it is the last written 
work of its author, Mr. Edward H. Cooper. We can only 
say that, if it is, it looks very much as if the author of 
Mr. Blake of Newmarket and The Monk Wins has written 
himself out. It is crude, violently sensational, and quite 
unlovely. If it were a first book (perhaps we should say 
if it is a first book) we should see in it some knowledge 
of the shady side of horse-racing, cleverly enough handled 
to make young Ralph and his father, the boisterous George, 
a possible pair of gentlemen of fortune. There is some 
power in the way Mr. Cooper makes the toils of his own 
early idleness and drifting viciousness close round poor 
Ralph, and shows how a pure love coming into his life is 
unable to help him out of the mire. The story lacks, how- 
ever, the full life and go of the other books we have men- 
tioned, and the children that are perfunctorily introduced 
are not the living, loving children that Mr. Cooper has 
led us to expect from him. It is a disappointing book. 


Betty's Husband (Grant Richards) is a clever anony- 
mous novel of an ordinary type. It tells of a good woman 
and a bad woman, and a man who is neither good nor 
bad, and of what happened between the three of them. 
Fach chapter is headed with an extract from “ The Journal 
of Lord John Crawshay,” a cynic who plays a minor part 
in the drama. It would be interesting to learn exactly 
what his Lordship meant by the following: “If we listen 
attentively to the bray of the ass, we can often hear him 
brag of his descent from a mule.” 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE. 


[Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY & EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


Granted on favourable terms. 











Apply for full Prospectus to 
W. N, WHYMPER, Secretary, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS obtained by the 
Society's officers during the month ending October 20, 1002. 





Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state.......... eccee 948 
Beating horses, cattle, dogs, &C.  ...sccscsesscseseseereneeeeees 108 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food ............ 2 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys......... 11 
Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle, &c., when lame 19 
Conveying sheep, pigs, &c., improperly  ........:see.seeeeeee 7 
Wild birds—offences during close Season...........+.+seeeee 4 
Owners causing in above ...........cseeeesees Onbecsscocsocesossoss 176 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Act..........s0.sseeees 3 
BERIT TERNS sasincennesscintsicsscasrsnetncinscenenicenmnens I 
*673 

During 1902 up to last return ........s00008 6,096 

Total for the present year ..............eeeeees 6,769 


*Thirty-seven offenders were committed to prison, full costs 
being paid by the Society. 636 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. 
(Penalties not received by the Society. Moieties of penalties 
not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Society without 
personal attendance of its officers, not included. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 





The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to show the Society’s efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to lay information except as directed by the Secretary 
on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 
all-night traffic of London. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, 
BUT ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up 
when letters are marked “Private”; but full particulars re- 
specting dates, places, names, and conduct are absolutely 
essential, and letters should be posted to, or a call be made 
promptly at, the office. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed. The Society 
is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105, Jermyn-street, London. 





P.S.—All the Statutes made for the protection of animals hav© 
been enacted by influence of the Society and enforced by itS 
operation. It is an educational and punitive agency. It dissemi- 
nates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of too different kinds of journals, leaflets, 
pamphlets, and small books, all of which are designed to teach 
the proper treatment of domestic animals and the duty and 
profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are 
engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons 
guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protec- 
tion of creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no small 
degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars should apply to booksellers for the monthly illustrated 
journals— Zhe Animal World, price 2d., and The Band of Mercy, 
price $d., published at 9, Paternoster Row. The Annual Report, 
price 1s. 3d. to non-members. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which 
may be had gratis. Monthly Returns of Convictions, and 
cautionary placards, will be sent gratis to applicants who offer 
to distribute them usefully, on application to the Secretary. 











NEW LIBRARY EDITION.—4 handsome demy 8vo vols, 42s. 
Also Edition de Luxe of 100 copies printed on Hand-made paper, bound in 
vellum, £4 4s. 


’ 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS and LETTERS. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 

Edited by W.C. HAZLITT. Formed from a Collation of Foreign Quotations, with 
a Fresh English Rendering and a careful Revision of the Text throughout, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations, The account of the Essayist has been 
amplified, and instead of the Sixteen Letters given in 1877 there are 
now Thirty-five. Prospectus on application. 


London: R ES and TURNER, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


BEST LONDON MORNING PAPER. 


It Is the biggest and best Pennyworth of 

reading now published, and comes as a 

revelation to persons who have not seen 
it before. 


“ PICTURES IN 
PARLIAMENT.” 


The Most Vivid Record of Parliamentary Life. 
(By H. W. M.) 


POLITICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS 
SHOULD READ THE DAILY NEWS. 


It is the NATIONAL ORGAN of LIBERAL OPINION, but its news 
columns fairly reflect all shades of Political thought. 

As in the days of its first Editor, Charles Dickens, the ‘‘ Daily News ” is the 
leading advocate of SOCIAL REFORM. It is for the PEOPLE against 
PRIVILEGE, for the MUNICIPALITY against the MONOPOLIST, 

Its reports are the fullest, its leaders the most trenchant, its policy least 
trammelled by selfish considerations. 

Municipal Affairs are a Special Feature of the ‘‘ Daily Newe.” 

Land Reform, Licensing Reform, the Housing Problem, Old Age Pensions, 
and similar instruments for raising the Life of the People to a Higher Plane are 
constantly advocated. 

The “* Daily News ” is not only a great Political Teacher. It is the FIRST 
of ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS-—the fullest, completest, and best. Every aspect 
of Life—Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Finance, Sport, Science, &c.—is fully 
dealt with by Specialists. 


SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


NATIONAL LIBERAL ORGAN, 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 94. PER WEEK; 
3s. 34. PER MONTH ; 9s. 94. PER QUARTER. 


3 


Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Die Dation “== 


Hesenegegsben ves hat wihrend ihres 17 
Dr. Th. BARTH., Die Dation jahrigen Bestehens die 


= liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal | des dffenslichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 
Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
——— —————— | Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
TERMS OF sprechung nicht bloss die Tagesfragen der 

. . SuBscrirtion.. . | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 4% | “gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7] des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 [ Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 

} see qh ad mwas schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 | bandelspolitischen Kimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vor- 
Postal Union... Fr. 12] kimpferin der Aandelsvertragspolitik eine 


Great Britain 20 9 6] hervorragende Scellung ein. 
United States ... $2.29 






































NUOVA ANTOLOGIA : 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
35th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
° Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor-MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANN UNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pgs AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors, 


ROME—Via S; VITALE 7—ROME, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


N spite of all that has been said lately concerning 
] municipal extravagance and rapid accumulation of 
debt, the London County Council’s new issue of 
#,2,000,000 Three per Cent. stock went very well, 
fetching an average of £08 8s. 6d. per cent. This 
was rather an amusing commentary on the artificiality 
of the anti-municipal agitation, since no one is 
more timid and apprehensive than the money 
dealer, and if there has been any solid basis for the 
tirades that have been lately uttered and published, it 
is very certain that City syndicates would have fought 
shy of municipal stock. It was partly for this reason 
that I ventured to suggest that the County Council had 
made a mistake in offering their stock by tender instead 
of at a fixed price ; for issues that go by tender depend 
for their success on big syndicates that tender for large 
blocks, because the small investor who wants a small 
amount is puzzled by the tender system and leaves the 
loans to professionals. Obviously the syndicate only 
apply in order to resell, and so are much more sensitive to 
considerations which may affect the future price of the 
stock than are dona fide investors who buy for purposes of 
income. However, as it was the Council’s decision was 
fully justified by results, though it may still be urged that 
itis important, with a view to a bold municipal policy, 
that London County stock should be held by small 
investors, and that its new issues should appeal rather 
to them than to prejudiced syndicates largely composed 
of lay capitalists. 


Curiously enough, in the same week in which the 
County Council made this successful new issue, the 
British Electric Traction Company, which is credited 
with having had so large a share in raising the recent 
anti-municipal tempest, also appeared as a borrower. 
It offered £750,000 in £10 Six per Cent. Preference 
shares at 4,12 per share, and it cannot be said that the 
issue was very enthusiastically received. Criticisms of 
the prospectus were outspoken, and both the Ordi- 
nary and Preference shares of the company declined 
while the list of applications for the new shares 
was open—a pretty safe indication that subscriptions 
were not pouring in very rapidly. It is generally con- 
sidered that, however great the mistakes that may have 
been committed by municipalities, it was bad policy on 
the part of this company to foment agitation against 
these bodies, since it is with them that it has to 
negotiate in nearly all the enterprises that it endeavours 
to promote. It is very clear that it has put up the 
backs of municipal managers all over the country, and 
that it will take it a long time to live down the effect of 
this blunder. In the meantime its financial position is 
not too robust, and its balance-sheet is very much open 
to criticism, as I ventured to point out when it was last 
published. 


So the question of ‘‘tubes” is to be referred to a 
Commission, or a Committee, or some sort of board of 
inquiry. Very well, as long as the inquiring body does 
not waste too much time. And London’s transport 
system is to be considered as a connected whole ; 
which is excellent. But Mr. Healy asked a very perti 
nent question—whether theinquiry would consider means 
for raising capital for an ideal scheme. No answer has 
yet been given, but it 1s clear that there is only one 
answer. The inquiry need not consider means, for 
the only source from which the capital can be 
obtained is the County Council. Capitalists and pro- 
moters do not want a comprehensive scheme. They 


want to take the best bits and make them profitable 
piecemeal. They were in a fair way to do it, but 
luckily they fell out among themselves in a manner that 
discredited the whole existing system. But it is quite 
beyond the wit of man to devise a comprehensive 
scheme, and then parcel it out amongst promoters on 
terms that they would consent to. The County Council 
will have to find the money, and may then make use of 
the experience and organisation which are at the 
command of the Yerkeses and the Morgans and the 
Cassels and other railway promoters, by arranging with 
them to construct and equip the new system on mutually 
satisfactory terms, which half an hour’s business chat 
ought easily to discover. For instance, some sort of 
pooling arrangement might easily be devised by which 
the profits of the whole undertaking, after providing 
interest and depreciation, might be divided between 
the constructing syndicates and the ratepayers. But it 
is clear that that commendably cautious body, the 
finance committee of the London County Council, will 
want a good deal of showing before it can be brought 
to face the situation. 


A beautiful example of the fatuity of the aristocratic 
chairman was presented by Lord Harris when he 
presided on Wednesday at the meeting of the Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa. He was talking 
about the Transvaal indemnity, and he gave vent to 
the following remarkable sentiments, as reported by 
Financial News: ‘‘\t is obvious from the speech of 
Mr. Chamberlain that he did contemplate obtaining 
from the new colonies a considerable sum to indemnify 
England for the cost of the war in some measure. 
Now, this is a policy which I humbly submit England 
should not decide on without the gravest consideration ; 
and, in all honesty, I say that I do not look on this 
matter from the point of view of a chairman of a great 
South African company. I hold the position also of a 
legislator, and I cannot divest myself of that great 
responsibility of thinking, and, if opportunity offers, 
of saying, what I humbly think England has got to be 
careful of. Now it is obvious, if England does take an 
indemnity of millions from the Transvaal that the 
Transvaal has got to go without those millions ; it is 
also quite obvious that the Transvaal, and South Africa 
generally, need the expenditure of much capital on other 
things besides the gold mines, and to the extent that 
England takes millions away from the Transvaal by 
way of indemnity, to that extent the Transvaal has got to 
go without.” Such are the sage results of his lordship’s 
‘*great responsibility of thinking.” The unfortunate 
British taxpayer may perhaps maintain that it is also 
obvious that in so far as the war has taken millions out 
of Great Britain, to that extent Great Britain has ‘‘ got 
to go without.” But then Mr. Rudd, who followed, 
brushed away all these sordid details boldly. 
‘* England,” he said, ‘‘ to-day should not haggle over 
the question whether South Africa has either 
£,200,000,000 or £ 230,000,000. What does it 
matter?” And so on. But both Lord Harris and 
Mr. Rudd made it only too clear that I was only too 
right when I prophesied, long before the war was over, 
that you and I—oh, my brother taxpayer !—would have 
to pay every farthing of its cost. Johannesburg does 
not mean to pay, and we cannot make it. 

Quite a little batch of loans and issues this week. 
Besides the British Electric Traction Company's 
£750,000 Preference shares already referred to, the 
Derby Corporation is offering £250,000 Three per 
Cent. stock, Natal £1,500,000 ditto, and British 
Columbia £721,000 ditto. Then the long-talked-of 
Turkish Conversion loan has also appeared, though 
British investors are so little interested nowadays in 
‘*unspeakable” finance that no subscription list will be 
opened in London. 

JANus. 
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REVIEWS. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN AMERICA 


ANTHOLOGY OF RussIAN LireRATURE: From the earliest period 
to the present time. By Leo Wiener, Assistant Professor of 
Slavic languages at Harvard University. Part I. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. ; 


WE wish to give a hearty welcome to this meritorious and 
carefully-prepared work of Professor Wiener. It will enable 
the ordinary reader to get a considerable idea of what the 
Russians have done in literature, if only the second volume 
is carried out on the lines of the first. In a preface which 
shows remarkable fairness to his predecessors Professor 
Wiener enumerates the writers who have made attempts to 
interest their countrymen in the literature of the Great 
Slavonic Empire. Among these may be mentioned 
Borrow, whose Targum, or Translations from Thirty 
Languages was supplemented by a version of the Talisman, 
and Other Pieces, published at St. Petersburg in 1835. 
This book has now become a great rarity. Borrow is a 
spirited translator but very inaccurate. As regards Bow 
ring (Specimens of the Russian Poets, 1821), he seems 
in all his translations to have worked from German “ cribs.” 
We know that Mrs. Robinson (Talvj) taxed him with making 
his Servian versions from her German in Volkslieder der 
Serben, and some of the mistakes in his Cheskian Antholog) 
are simply ludicrous: we can see him with the German ver- 
sion before him. T. B. Shaw, in the earlv forties, gave in 
Blackwood’s Magazine some very accurate translations from 
Pushkin, and also the Gifts of Terek from Lermontov, but 
he lacked poetic fire, and his versions are somewhat flat. 
He was, however, an excellent Russian scholar. In the 
sixties Ralston published his valuable books on Russian 
folk-songs and folk-tales, which aroused the curiosity of the 
English-speaking peoples about the unknown popular litera- 
ture of Slavonic lands. Since that time versions have 
multiplied, more especially of the later poets, some of which 
will be given, we presume, in the second volume which Pro- 
fessor Wiener promises us. It is to be regretted that the 
version of Evgenii Oniegin, by Colonel Spalding, although 
accurate, does not shine with the graces of poetry, and is 
hardly likely to arouse the enthusiasm of the outsider to 
the beauties of this unique poem. 

However, we must now consider more minutely 
the sections of Professor Wiener’s book. He gives 
us versions of parts of the Russkasza Pravda, the 
valuable code of the twelfth century, the Pouchenie 
or Instruction of Vladimir Monomakh, who married 
one of the daughters of Harold of England, and the 
travels of the Igumen Daniel. The Story of the Expedition 
of Igor, as we prefer to translate the title, occupies several 
pages. Professor Wiener expresses surprise that this 
curious production has never been translated into English in 
its entirety, but we imagine the chief difficulty which deters 
the scholar, besides the terribly corrupt text which has been 
amended in so many ways, is the feeling that the thing is 
not a genuine antique. As the manuscript, which was con- 
tained in a volume of miscellanies, was burnt at the time of 
Napoleon’s Expedition in 1812, there can be no consultation 
of the original. Perhaps the severest attack made on this 
strange prose-poem was that of Senkovski in the Bidlioteka 
dlya Tchtenia, in 1854. How are we to get over the many 
phrases from the classics © the living strings,” shivia struni, 
&c., and the mixture of pagan and Christian allusions, a 
kind of thing unknown at the end of the twelfth century, 
when the piece was (ostensibly) composed ? It seems more 
likely to have been the Rowleyan fabrication of some diak 
of the High School of Kiev in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries. We imagine that readers previously unacquainted 
with them will be pleased with the extracts from the 
chronicle assigned to Nestor and that of Kiev. The 





Russians are rather strong in chronicles, and these produc- 
tions in the vernacular—we wonder that Professor Wiener 
did not find room for Kubasov also—come down to the 
times of Alexis, the father of Peter the Great. 

The reign of Ivan the Terrible gives us Kurbski’s 
letters and the marvellous Domostroi, or Book of 
Household Management. Here we learn how a man ought 
to rule his wife. It is a little strange that when women, 
thanks to Peter, did take their place in Russian society, 
they took at once a very strong one. Good extracts are 
given from Krizhanich (1617-1677), the first panslavist, and 
Kotoshikhin (1630-1667) the renegade diak who ran away 
from Russia to Sweden and ended his days at the hands of 
the public executioner for murdering in a brawl the master 
of the house in which he lodged. Many incidents of his 
career have been cleared up by Dr. Hjirne, of Upsala. 
Polotski deservedly finds place, but Professor Wiener re- 
frains from translating his strange plays, Nebuchadnezzar 
and the Holy Children in the Fiery Furnace and The 
Prodigal Son. ‘They are, however, curious, and so is his 
description of the palace of Alexis at Kolomenskoe, and 
the wonderfully manufactured lions that seemed to wink. 

Folk-Lales and Fragments of Old Russian Epic 
Songs (Bylini) follow in prose versions, some of which are 
taken from Miss Hapgood’s book. We are very glad that 
Professor Wiener has given some of those collected by R. 
James at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
manuscript may be still seen in the Bodleian and the small 
vocabulary used by James, bound in an old leather cover. 
Some of the contents of this curious little dictionary were 
first made known by Hamel in his England and Russia 
(English translation, 1854): opposite the word kinzhal 
dagger, is a note in which James tells us that a man used to 
show the Ainzhal with which he had slain the False Deme- 
trius! Here is indeed an interesting historical souvenir. 
Before leaving the popular literature Professor Wiener gives 
us some Russian proverbs, and indeed his book would have 
been incomplete without them. No people has a richer 
or more piquant collection. 

With the close of the seventeenth century the old 
Russian literature goes out ; the quaint chronicles, the lives 
of saints and the hymns. Peter steps on the scene, and 
the West begins its influence. Pososhkov deserves mention 
as an early political economist, and Prokopovich as the man 
who assisted Peter in his regeneration of the country. In 
Tatistchev (1686-1750) we have the first definite writer of 
history, but it is a kind of bridge between the chronicle and 
real history. In his 7Z'estament ‘Tatistchey showed many 
liberal sentiments. Kantemir is quite occidentalised: his 
Satires are modelled upon Boileau and, we may add, Pope. 
he also shows familiarity with the classics, and Professor 
Alexandrenko, of Warsaw, by publishing from a MS. the 
catalogue of his books, proves him to have been well read 
in our own literature. Tredyakovski was a poetaster and 
Lomonosov, although his merits were considerable as a 
scientist, was rather a dull poet. Bowring’s versions do not 
improve his odes. We are glad that Professor Wiener has 
found room for some extracts from the A/emoirs of Natalia 
Dolg ruki; they would do credit to the women of any 
country. An interesting writer is the Princess Dashkov. 
The Diary of Poroshin is very amusing, and something 
might have been added from Bolotov. 

Radistchev is ever memorable for his exile to Siberia 
on account of the liberal opinions expressed in his book 
Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, published in 1790. 
He and Novikov, who did so much for the education of the 
people, are two of the most striking figures of the reign of 
Catherine. The poems of Bogdanovich and Derzhavin 
seem to close the period. Russia had followed the school 
of the pseudo-classicists during the eighteenth century, the 
great school then dominant throughout Europe, which had 
also given us many “correct” but somewhat dull writers. 
At the close of the century the breath of romanticism was 
felt and the literatures of Europe were stimulated by Percy’s 
Reliques and—Ossian ! 

The nineteenth century will yield Professor Wiener a 
richer harvest, when the Russian genius, as Bieliuski said, 
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freed from its trammels has shown with what abundance 


could burst forth Meanwhile throughout the earlier 
period we have found our author accurate and learned. He 
has manfully struggled during a portion of his work, which 
perhaps is most interesting to the philologist and anti- 
quaria A cheerful sign of the genuine Russian spirit 
which was to pervade their literature is shown inthe come- 
dies of Von Visin—a thorough Russian, though with a 


German name—his family having been settled in the country 
nee the davs of Ivan the Terrible. Karamzin also had 
begun to write, and all things were ready for the change. 
We shall look forward with pleasant anticipations to 
Professor Wiener’s concluding volume 


W. R. M 


RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. 


RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE Doctrine. By W. H. Mallock. 
I.ond Chapman and Hall. 12 


\ir. MAttock’s latest work possesses all the particular 


characteristics of his former controversial volumes. ‘There 


Is a singular mental agility, a power of generalisation, above 
i clear and attractive style, which make every page read- 
able and every argument tell. On the particular level of 
controversy represented by the monthly review he is 
most formidable of antagonists. But the deficiencies 
are there also: a certain arid cleverness: a genius for 


unpleasant illustration: cocksureness and a lack of rever- 
en ind a general impression of a superficial smart- 
gned rather to illustrate the ability of the author 


than to assist the reader to the truth. In this volume of 


some three hundred pages all but the last fifty are devoted 
to the world of demolition; from the day of the “ New 
Republic” no one has shown such power of pricking 


ams and bursting bubbles ; only when we pass to the con- 
structive work, to the quiet after the noise of the conflict, 
re we haunted by the sense of something lacking to make 
the pile complete. 

It is the present stage of the “conflict between science 
and religion ” that Mr. Mallock here sets himself to examine 
Ihree essentials he postulates for any real religion— 
Haeckel’s “ three buttresses of superstition ”: belief in Gi vd, 
freedom, Immortality. Historically considered, this is an 
extraordinary demand : for Buddhism, the most popular and 
devout of all religions, eliminates the first ; Calvinism, with 
its almost savage energy of practical effort, the second ; and 
the old Jewish religion, with its unparalleled ardour of 
devotion, the third. Indeed, no religion except the 
Catholic Faith, with its power of reconciling contradic- 
ions, has clearly maintained these three essentials; God 
and Freedom are certainly harder to reconcile than Free- 
dom and Scientific Determinism; and, philosophically, 
belief in God and belief in immortality have proved diver- 
gent propositions in most spiritual systems. It may, how- 
ever, perhaps be acknowledged that in the future progress 
of thought the moral demand for a living religion will bind 
these three inseparably together. Over against such a 
position Mr, Mallock sets the modern scientific interpreta 
tion of the “cosmic world.” He finds “the Unknowable,” 
the eternal energy welling up in consciousness, to have 
“nothing in common with the ethical God of religion, but 
the quality of vitality and the quality of profound mystery.” 
He asserts modern scientific psychology to be irrevocably 
committed to determinism. And he acknowledges every 
idvanee in psychophysics and the exploration of brain 


tracts to be driving a nail into the coffin of the belief in 


human immortality. 

Mr. Mallock’s treatment of scientific generalisation 
suffers from two defects. One is his repeated assertion 
that science “explains” things. Science and religion, he 


asserts, “touch and oppose each other primarily as_ rival 
methods of explaining not solely or mainly the life and 


nature of man, but the universe taken as a whole, man 
forming part of it.” This surely is an illusion. Science 
generalises, unifies, organises common sense; it never 
attempts explangtion. It may, ¢g., trace a continuous 
process of change from simple primordial vapours to the 
variegated panorama of to-day’s life; but this is no “ ex- 
planation” either of to-day’s life or of the primordial 
vapours or of the process by which one became the other. 
In similar archaic phraseology Mr. Mallock talks of “ laws ” 
of science. “ Free will,” he asserts, “is in absolute and 
direct contradiction to the first laws of science.” ‘[his is 
to write as if Hume had never written ; to import the naive 
belief in necessity of the savage into the generalised result 
of observation. On the whole, however, we would agree 
with Mr. Mallock in deprecating the futility of attacks on 
this cosmic scheme, by those who assume the data but assail 
the conclusions of science; who thrust wedges into the 
chinks of the edifice in the hope ultimately of overturning 
it. The emphasis on the miracle of the origin of life or of 
human self-consciousness is a discredited method of estab- 
lishing religion on negative evidence “like an astronomer 
searching the universe for a region where there is no space 
and where there is room for God and immortal souls. 

From this world of dead machinery, grinding slowly 
down into cold and quiescence, Mr. Mallock turns with 
sudden fury upon the attempts to construct on a basis of 
reason a philosophical religion. In the god of Nature 
he finds nething but “ frustrated purpose,” waste and clumsy 
contrivance, “cynical cruelty and mad stupidity.” A mil- 
lien die that one may live; innumerable generations are 
trampled down that the future perfection may be attained. 
“ The hand which is red with millions of years of murder, ’ 
he asserts with vehement rhetoric, “ will never cease to in- 
carnadine all the seas of eternity.” He refuses to respond 
to the appeal of the law and order in the universe. “The 
o1derly processes of the stars and the larger phenomena of 
Nature are suggestive of nothing so much as a wearisome 
Court ceremonial surrounding a king, who is unable to 
understand or to break away from it.” And in a violent 
attack upon Professor Ward he repudiates with similar 
energy the attempt to remove difficulty by the interpreta- 
tion of the universe as a process unfolding in the indi- 
vidual mind. Here he has been unaccountably mistaken : 
identifying the duality between subject and object which 
forms the basis of Dr. Ward’s idealism with the assertion 
of the non-existence of anything external to the individual 
conscious mind, which is the position of the left wing of 
the neo-Hegelians. Not that the external universe is not 
real, but that science progresses away from, and not towards, 
reality as it passes from the world of perception to its con- 
ceptual schemata; that is the basis of the duality of the 
new idealism: a basis which is not shaken by Mr. Mallock’s 
clinching demand, What becomes of the mutton chop 
which nine people think they see when one person has 
eaten it ? 

Having thus, like Tweedledum in a famous conflict, 
hit everything he can see, Mr. Mallock, in the last few 
pages of his treatise, proceeds to cut the tangle. Prac- 
tically he is emphasising the position made prominent in 
popular apologetic by Mr. Balfour. On a background of 
universal nescience, in a universe which the individual 
mind is utterlysunable to comprehend, the moral world and 
the cosmic world, however contradictory, are equally accept- 
able. Religion, science, and philosophy lead by but a few 
steps into impenetrable darkness ; in the mist and shadow 
which surround the little life of man he must choose the 
principles which will make that life worth living; and God 
and Freedom and Immortality are such bedrock beliefs. 
Such alone can free human life 

“from the stifling limitations imposed on it by time and 
space, by failure and imperfection, and give us, in 
spite of our isolated position and our transient inheritance 
in the universe, some elevating and sustaining connection 
with the infinite, with the perfect, and with the eternal.” 


Mr. Mallock has indeed little difficulty in showing the 
fundamental antinomies of the monistic theories based on 
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science and philosophy. Accept both, he says, without 
fatuous attempts at reconciliation, “ No one except a mad- 
man will attempt to base his life on the data of philoso 
phical reason.” ‘The world of subjective values is no less 
real than the world of objective facts. “The existence of 
nothing in its totality can ever be grasped by the intellect.” 
It is a somewhat sombre conclusion of the whole matter. 
As a way of escape from the speculative nightmare of a 
cold and dying universe it may be commended ; as a check 
to philosophical speculation and a counsel of acquiescence 
it has long been judged and found wanting. The large 
unreason of an unintelligible world was the answer of the 
writer of the Book of Job at the dawn of history to the in- 
evitable demand of the human mind ; men will continue to 
fret at the raw edge of the same fundamental problem till 
the end of time. But it is well that in such statements as 
this of Mr. Mallock’s we should from time to time be re- 
minded that all the gigantic enterprise of the speculative 
intellect has in point of fact left the ultimate problem in 
practically the same position as when the first thinker was 
confronted with the passing of Time, the visible Universe, 
and the mysteries of Love and Death. 


C. F. G. M. 





JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Tue Lire AND Letrers OF JAMES MARTINEAU By James 
Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., and C. B. Upton, B.A., 
B.Sc. London: James Nisbet and Co. 3os. 


SoME men sway their fellows by virtue of a temperamental 
charm: some because of an intellectual pre-eminence. To 
a few souls is given the faculty of influencing men and 
women that is at once personal and intellectual. 

Dr. Martineau was one of these, though such an im- 
pression would scarcely be derived from the biography 
recently published. Of his intellectual acumen, of his 
spiritual intensity, there is, indeed, sufficient testimony in 
the voluminous account furnished by Dr. Drummond. But 
the many admirers of his genius needed no biography to 
convince them of this, whereas a faithful picture of Mar- 
tineau the man, the preacher, the father, the friend would 
have been of high interest and value. The notable public 
tributes to him during his wonderful old age had accus- 
tomed people to regard him as a great and noble thinker 
and writer. But of the man behind the writer, the per- 
sonality in everyday life, little was known beyond the 
immediate circle of his intimate friends. Owing to a cer- 
tain reserve and aloofness he never figured prominently in 
the public eye, and many who had received help and 
stimulus from his spiritual philosophy had little idea of the 
attractive personality of the man. 

Our own acquaintance with Dr. Martineau covered 
only the last ten years of his life, when naturally his tem- 
perament had lost something of its earlier fire and vigour ; 
and our recollection is that of a personality gracious and 
winsome ; bright and cheerful in his ordinary demeanour, 
yet full of that gentle seriousness that differs so widely 
from the didactic solemnity of the would-be great. , 

Of Martineau the man there is far tov little in the bio 
graphy before us, and the impressive, albeit somewhat 
sombre, outline of the philosopher and theologian looms 
before the reader, unrelieved (for the most part) by those 
personal touches and intimate impressions that give 
humanity and actuality to the picture. We do not mean 
that Dr. Drummond has not furnished such biographical 
material as would supply us with a consecutive and detailed 
account of his life. The dry bones are all there—but do 
they live? Is the book worthy of its subject? Unfortu- 
nately we can answer these questions only in the negative, 
and we regret it all the more as we are conscious of the 
conscientious care and pains which Dr. Drummond has 


bestowed upon his (the biographical) portion of the work, 
and the conspicuous fairness and admirable, judicial manner 
in which he treats of certain painful controversies. 

It is, however, only fair to quote what the biographer 
says of his own work in the preface to Book L.: “ When I 
was asked by the family of the late Dr. Martineau to write 
the purely biographical portion of the composite work 
. . . here presented . . . it was with consider- 
able trepidation that I undertook a task for which I was 
conscious of no special aptitude, but which I at once felt 
it to be impossible to decline. . . I have constructed 
a tale unadorned except by inserted fragments of writing 
from the pen of Dr. Martineau, and can claim no higher 
merit than presenting to the reader the leading facts of a 
busy and noble life with clearness and accuracy.” 

If by “facts” Dr. Drummond means “ incidents,” 
then, certainly, he has accomplished what he has under- 
taken. But surely the “ leading facts” of a man’s life con- 
note more than a chronicle of his doings, more than a 
detailed account of the theologian. Dr. Martineau ap- 
pears in these volumes arrayed in all the glories of intellec- 
tual full dress—and impressive as he was on those occa- 
sions, we long for an occasional glimpse of the man in 
mental déshabille. ‘The fault does not lie altogether with 
the biographer, perhaps, for Dr. Martineau was singularly 
academic in his letters and, one may add, curiously im- 
personal. The generous quotations from his own bio- 
graphical memoranda and correspondence given by Dr. 
Drummond throw little light upon the man. The task of 
presenting us with a definite portrait of Martineau’s striking 
personality was, therefore, admittedly no easy one, though 
we cannot see that Dr. Drummond has made any serious 
attempt to overcome the difficulties. In the second book 
of this biography there is a very able estimate by Mr. 
Upton of Dr. Martineau’s philosophic position, an estimate 
which contains some interesting personal touches, and for 
the philosophic and theological student there is a plenitude 
of material in the,ample volumes before us. If there be 
any who have looked upon Martineau as a kind of literary 
recluse, a cultured dreamer (and some of his portraits 
rather convey that impression) or an armchair philosopher, 
let them con the pages of this biography. Martineau’s life 
was one of extraordinary activity—especially the early 
years of his pastorate in Dublin and Liverpool. His energy, 
his enthusiasm, his wonderful vitality were a source of 
amazement to his friends. The following report of his 
various occupations at Liverpool in the early part of 1833 
—when the worker was nearly forty—will give some idea 
of the scope of his duties: “(a) 7 a.m., young men’s pri- 
vate class twice a week ; (b) engagements with seven other 
classes three days of the week from 11 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
(except three-quarters of an hour for dinner at 1.30); (c) 
two Sunday classes; (d) writing Priestley papers; (e) pre- 
paration for chemical lectures at Mechanics’ Institution ; 
evening visiting two or three times a week, Friday even- 
ing being always reserved for Sunday preparation.” In 
addition to all this he gave Sunday lectures at other chapels 
on subjects such as National Education, accepted the pre- 
sidency of the Philosophical Society, and was ever in the 
thick of continual controversy—forced upon him by his 
“orthodox” brethren. For more than twenty years he 
continued his activities at Liverpool, gradually increasing 
his reputation as an eloquent preacher and an acute thinker. 
From 1857 to 1885 his labours were more especially cen- 
tralised in intellectual fields of labour, and when he retired 
from official activities in 1885 he had made a reputation 
for himself of European fame. 

Owing to sectarian bitternesses and an inability—which 
is unhappily distinctly English—on the part of the general 
public to appreciate profound thinkers, it was not till even 
later that he was honoured properly as one of our leading 
spiritual philosophers. His friend Mr. R. H. Hutton 
(formerly a disciple of his, afterwards a broad-Churchman, 
but always a great admirer), did much to make his 
teaching more widely known, and the S/ec/a/or for many 
years testified warmly to the remarkable moral, intellectual, 
and artistic beauties of Martineau’s writings. Perhaps the 
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most obvious characteristic in connection with his spiritual 
philosophy is its sympathy with the extreme school of 
Biblical criticism and its ready acquiescence in the scep- 
ticism of science on the subject of physical miracle. But 
this characteristic is in reality only superficial, for at heart 
Martineau is at one with the most devout of mediaval 
mystics. So profound and passionate was his religious 
faith, so intensely subjective in matters of the spirit, that, 
although in theology a Unitarian, he was really far nearer 
in his spiritual Theism to John Henry Newman than to the 
Unitarian brother, Francis Newman. He is the spiritual 
heir of Tauler rather than of Socinus. The following ex- 
tract from a letter written to us in 1893 will exemplify the 
frankly subjective standard of much of his Biblical exegesis : 
“In reading the synoptic reports of the life and words of 
Jesus, I cannot help recognising on certain passages ol 


action or discourse the stamp of a Divine origimality ; of 
in insight which, in its utterance, constitutes Revelation 
that here I am in contact with him I never doubt: while 


sharpest contrast with these are a few incidents and not 


few utterances which no host of witnesses could induce n 
to subscribe to the author of the others. The internal 
evidence thus inevitably controls the external. It is then 
but a slight step further. if it is allowed to d spense with 
the external and to carry its own weight, when in a later and 
less attested Gospel sayings flow from the lips of Jesus 
which are wholly in character with those which have 
already brought us to his feet In another letter written 
to us a propos of the late Dr. Bruce’s “ Christian Apolo- 
getics,” he says, “ 1 wonder how any Christian can find in 
the bodily resurrection of Christ, as related in the Gospels, 
a valid evidence of human immortality. The Pauline posi 
tion, ‘As He rose, we shall rise, also,’ has an intelligible 
phase in the Messianic drama, present to the Apostles’ 
imagination, but vanishes away with the breaki 

that dream. Is it (the resurrection) a proof by sample 
What analogy is there between His case and ours? Dk 
our dead rise as He rose, on the third day ? and in the body, 


to walk, to speak, to eat and drink, and then to be lifted 


ng away of 


? 


through the clouds into spaces beyond sight? Instead of 
being a typical instance of a universal fact, it is presented 
emphatically as an exceptional incident, characteristic of 
his unique function as Messiah elect ; and Paul’s, ‘ We shall 
rise also,’ instead of includ'ng humanity at large, in cen- 
turies to come, is limited to Christians of that generation 
‘recently fallen asleep,’ who (he says) are really to be 
called out of their graves ‘to meet the Lord in the air.’ 
Instead of finding in this distorted instance an infallibl 
proof of universal immortality, | advance with secure trus 
in the verse order, from the moral and spiritual intima 
tions of human immortality to the contemplation of its 
divinest instance and practical Revealer, the Christ in 
Heaven.” 

These quotations serve to illustrate the characteristics 
of Dr. Martineau’s religious attitude: its spirit of radical 
criticism and its devout piety. In his writings the keen, 
intellectual foresight and the deep spiritual insight impress 
the reader alternately. At one moment he admires—even 
where he cannot follow—the skilful dialectic, the subtle 
irony ; at another moment the passionate ethical enthusiasm 
and the noble idealism carry him away. In personal con- 
verse, however, it is the spiritual graces, the tenderness, the 
moral beauty of the man that chiefly impress. There was 
nothing pedantic, naught that was academic, «bout his con- 
versation. Only a finely-turned phrase from time to time 
would remind the listener of his beautiful literary style, 
just sufficient to give a certain distinction to a colloquial 
manner, easy, unaffected, and winning; of his ready acces 
sibility to young men seeking advice it would be impossible 
to say too much. Dr. Martineau never spared himself, 
thought no trouble or inconvenience too great if by any 
means he could come into touch with their difficulties and 
anxieties. The memorable words that Matthew Arnold 
spoke of Emerson apply with far richer significance to 
James Martineau. He is the helper and friend of those 
who would live in the spirit. 


ALPHA. 


A FIGHTING UNIT. 


Four Moprexn Navat Campaicns. By Sir William Laird 
Clowes. Ihe Unit Library, Limited. London and New 
York. 1s. 1d. 


AMONG the many issues of cheap reprints now in the book 
market few are selected with such care, turned out so 
daintily, and sold at such moderate cost as the publications 
of the Unit Library, edited by William Laird Clowes 
and Mr. A. R. Waller. 

The volume under consideration (the twenty-second 
of the series, and the first original work the Library has 
issued) is especially to be commended, not only on account 
of its inherent and signal merits, but because, to modify a 
cant phrase, it calls attention to a long-present want. 

While other nations have deduced valuable “ wrinkles ” 
from the naval conflicts of their neighbours, we, proud 9‘ a 
capacity for “ muddling through,” have remained content 
with an annual and bovine inspection of the laurels on the 
Nelson Column. 


“ Britons,” says the author, in his modest and scholarly 
preface, “ have at their « mmand, if only they choose to 
avail themselves of it, a large body of the « xperience of other 


people. Strange to say, they do not avail themselves of it. 
Up to the moment when I write there does not, so far as 
I can ascertain, exist in English a full and analytical 


account, based on official reports and upon the testimony of 
eye-witnesses, of any of the campaigns which are described 
in this little volume.” 


Since a second-rate poet, backed by a second-rate com- 
poser, taught us that “ Britannia rules the waves,” English- 
men have been too apt to’ forget that there are other 
maritime Powers in the world (ruling at least a wave apiece) 
whose sailors and naval conflicts, though perhaps not Nel- 
sons nor Trafalgars, can yet teach us a very great deal it 
were just as well we learned. It is partly with the intention 
of teaching us that “ even at sea, the Briton has no mono- 
poly of courage, resource, and heroism,” that Sir William 
Laird Clowes has compiled this little volume. It would be 
interesting as well as instructive to learn what percentage of 
the volume’s purchasers had heard, ere purchasing, of the 
four campaigns of which the author treats. 

During the introduction and gradual evolution of the 
ironclad ship, the quick-firing gun, the torpedo, the ram, 
and smokeless powder, the theories of marine warfare have 
been changing and modifying almost constantly. In the 
old days ships were laid alongside each other, the lower- 
deck gun-tiers often almost touching, and the men fought in 
a pungent fog of powder-smoke until either the opponent’s 
hull was battered into wreckage or her crew so thinned that 
she could make no adequate defence against boarders. 
When once the ships were fairly grappled the battle re- 
solved itself, to a great extent, into the question of which 
could “ pound the longest.” 

Nowadays there is little scope for either boarders or 
laying alongside. Ships can “ knock” each other “ silly at 
a mile,” or two miles, or at considerably greater ranges. 
The yard-arm to yard-arm theories, with their tarry sea-dog 
exponents, are perished from the face of the waters; and 
victory at sea, under present conditions, depends less upon 
a bull-dog courage under punishment than upon a snake-like 
agility in punishing. 

The four campaigns of which the author tells are: 

i. The Campaign of Lissa, 1866. 

ii. The War between Chili and Peru, 1879-1881. 

iii. The Chilian Revolutionary War, 1891. 

iv. The Attempted Revolution in Brazil, 1893-1894. 

The lessons these campaigns teach are as follows: 

i. “ The comparative futility of the ram as a weapon of 
offence.” (A subject the author has discussed with great 
lucidity and thoroughness elsewhere.) 

ii. “'The immense importance, especially in armoured 
craft, of superior speed.” 

iii. “ The magnitude of the influence of sea-power an‘ 
the immense value of speed in torpedo-craft.” 
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iv. (a) “The enormous importance of the battleship 
both for offence and defence” ; to which one is tempted to 
add the following rider 

iv. (b) That the conduct and suppression of a revolu- 
tion should be based on sound business rules. 

It is not the province of an amateur to question the 
verdict of recognised authority. Sir William has considered 
each case with such minute particularity, and expounded 
and illustrated his views with such clarity and truth of 
detail, that a mere amateur cannot but accept his conclu- 
sions. One could wish for an account of the battle of La 
Placilla (which decided the fate of the Balmacedist cause) 
rather longer than the list of casualties; and one could 
wish also for a slightly fuller mention of the events in Val- 
paraiso immediately subsequent to that battle. Having 
expressed these wishes it were decent in an amateur to 
remain silent, though he would perhaps be justified in 
doubting whether the author quite proves his case in Sec- 
tion Four. 

Apart from its technical value and its value as history, 
the book is excellent as a piece of coloured, literary narra- 
tive. “ Fights,” says someone, “are always good reading,” 
perhaps because, as Coleridge says, “there is much beast 
and some devil in man,” which “ may be conquered, but in 
this life never destroyed.” One stirring and graphic pas- 
sage, from the account of the battle of Lissa, deserves quota- 
tion, if only for the sake of the gallant action it chronicles 
(p. 57): 

“The Re @i/talia . . . was struck full amidships by 
the Austrian flagship, which flung at her a weight of about 
5,000 tons at a speed of eleven and a half knots. The blow 
was dealt over the engine-room. Armour, backing, frames, 
beams, and planking all crumpled inwards before that 
mighty thrust. The hole that was made was estimated to 
have an opening 300 square feet in extent, half of it being 
below the water-line. . . . The Re d/talia, under the 
force of the blow, heeled over slowly . . . to starboard, 
swung back rather suddenly to port, . . . and then sank 
almost instantly. For the victors it was a sublime yet shock- 
ing moment when the enemy’s deck, crowded with human 
beings, who cheered and fired to the last, tilted up, till men 
guns, boats, and gear slid down in struggling confusion. 
. . . As the ship sank, some of her people were observed 
to hurry aft, as if to haul down her ensign; but two gallant 
officers, Signors Razetti and Del Santo, forcibly prevented 
them, and the ship went to the bottom with the Italian flag 
still flying.’ 


As the organ-grinder and certain writers of stories 
have led Englishmen to think the Dago (7.¢., the Spaniard, 
Italian, Portuguese, and South American) a poorer hand at 
a fight than at sitting in the sun and muttering “ manana,” 
I hope that this book, with its tales of Arturo Prat and 
Miguel Grav, will do something to establish a juster esti- 
mate. 

The volume may be obtained in paper, cloth, or leather 
covers, according to taste or purse. It contains sixteen 
admirable plans, and a well-arranged, careful, and thorough 


index. 
J. A. N. 





JOHN MACKENZIE. 


Joun MAcKENzIE, SourH AFRICAN MISSIONARY AND STATES- 
MAN. By Professor W. Douglas Mackenzie. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ir a life of strenuous work and deep sincerity of purpose, 
permeated throughout by an ever-present sense of God’s 
controlling power, entitles a man to the admiration of his 
fellow-citizens, the Rev. John Mackenzie deserved well of 
his country, and he has found in Professor Douglas Mac- 
kenzie a biographer who is capable of portraying the 
attractive personal characteristics of his late father in 
eloquent and sympathetic language. The only part of the 
book that bears marks of haste is the index. The tremen- 
dous energy John Mackenzie threw into his missionary and 
political work, the confidence with which he was able to 


imbue both black and white men alike, and the unin- 
terrupted tenderness of his domestic relations cannot 
fail to appeal even to those who have differed most 
widely from the political side of his career. For this 
striking individuality consisted of two men, the missionary 
and the politician. During the first twenty years of his 
career the missionary predominated. ‘The politician was 
supreme during the next sixteen. At the close of his life, 
after the complete failure of his political enterprises, he 
reverted to the moral and spiritual work which he would 
have done well never to have abandoned. A missionary 
may be a great spiritualising influence. A politician may 
be a great benefactor to his country. ‘The combination of 
the two is rarely successful, and generally dangerous. 

The London Missionary Society has the credit of 
having discerned at a very early age the possibilities of 
John Mackenzie, and despatched him when only twenty- 
three to Southern Bechuanaland. It was originally in- 
tended that he should go on to Matabeleland, but that 
was found impracticable, and he_divided most of his mis- 
sionary period between the native villages Shoshong and 
Kuruman, among the South African tribe known as the 
Bamangwato. A German mission had already been at 
work, and Khame, the son of the Bamangwato chief 
Sekhome, had been Christianised by a German pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Schulenborg. Early in the seventies Khame 
succeeded to the chieftainship of the tribe, and this Ger- 
man convert has been almost the one conspi~uous instance 
of a native of high rank who from the beginning down to 
to-day has been in public and private a Christian in the 
true sense of the word. In nothing has he been stronger than 
in his determination to prevent his tribe from being ruined 
Ly drink. Most people will remember his visit a few years 
ago to England in order to make a personal and, happily, 
successful appeal to the Government against being placed 
under the control of the Chartered Company. Upon the 
withdrawal—by agreement with the London Missionary 
Society—of the German Mission from Shoshong, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie succeeded to its duties, and formed the most friendly 
relations with Khame, which he maintained to the end. 
After many years’ residence at Shoshong he moved in 
1876 to Kuruman, to become the first tutor of the Moffat 
Institution established there for training evangelists and 
native ministers. It is very doubtful how far there have 
been any permanent results from this or the rest of the 
missionary work with which Mackenzie was connected. 
In the last chapter of the book his biographer writes thus ; 

“It is strange to realise . . . the curious fate that 
has fallen upon much of his work on its outward and 
earthly side. Khame’s people were led away from Shoshong 
to found a new capital at Palapye. Over at Shoshong itself 
the old mission station is abandoned, and its many build- 
ings, on which several missionaries spent so much labour, 
have crumbled into ruins. Kuruman has fallen 

to the position of a remote and uninfluential village . 

and the educational institutions, which Mackenzie hoped to 

see expanding into great centres of influence over all the 

land, have dwindled into insignificance.” 


The reason, in part at least, for this failure is not 
far to seek. Mackenzie was always divided between his 
desire for the conversion of the natives in South Africa and 
his ambition (to use his own words) “to create a new 
Imperialism throughout England . . . and to force 
Great Britain to face her God-given task of controlling the 
destinies of the entire region from the Cape to the Zam- 
besi.” This ambition was the first and last infirmity of a 
mind in many respects noble, it perverted his judgment, and 
marred his life’s work. As early as 1868, on the discovery 
of gold at Tati, he induced the chief of the Bamangwato to 
petition the Governor of the Cape for British annexation, 
and in 1876 he actually himself memorialised the then High 
Commissioner to be a party to the “dispersion” of the 
Matabele, the taking possession of their country, and the 
appropriation of the Mashonaland goldfields. This, he 
thought, would “checkmate the Dute h and finally settle the 
whole question of English supremacy in South Africa.” He 
“has no hesitation in saying that the Matabele tribe is net 
worth preserving in independence. . . . They form a 
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dead wall to the progress of the missionary as well as of 
the trader and hunter. Missionaries of the 
London Society have been labouring among them since 
1859; but, alas! without having had as vet the pleasure of 
baptising a single convert.” 

rom some statesmen’s point of view there may have 
been something to be said for and against this somewhat 
summary method of extending British responsibility and 
British territory; but what business could it be of this 
minister of Christ? How far had he strayed from the spirit 
of the first followers of the Master, and how totally had he 
failed to realise the consequences of what he urged! 

In 1878 and 1879 he was gratified by a military puni- 
tive expedition under Colonel Warren sent by the British 
Government to Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, and 
deeply disappointed at the subsequent withdrawal of the 
police from the latter. But it was not till 1884 and 1885 
that the great object of his life seemed actually to be 
realised He was appointed Deputy-Commissioner of 
Bechuanaland, which was taken under British protection 
It has always been a mysterv to his admirers how so saga- 
cious a man as the late Lord Rosmead, then High Com 
missioner, was induced to appoint Mackenzie to this 
post. Within a few months he found out his mistake, and 
accepted Mackenzie’s resignation Then came Sir C. 
Warren’s expedition and the unlucky exploitation of Mac- 
kenzie by Warren against the views of the Home Govern- 
ment and the High Commissioner, and the prevailing 
sentiment of Europeans in South Africa It was the 
keynote of the policy of Lord Rosmead, as it has been 
of every wise High Commissioner, to work with the 
Dutch for the settlement of South Africa Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, however, was not a persona grata to the Dutch. 
They were well aware that he had inherited from 
Livingstone and Moffat a_ traditional prejudice agains 
them. Baffled in his political career in Bechuanaland h 
went home to England, and engaged for several years in a 
strenuous but unsuccessful campaign for separating the 
office of High Commissioner from that of Governor 
of the Cape. He finally applied directly to Lord Knuts 
ford, the ‘Tory Colonial Secretary, for further political em 
ployment, but upon the advice of Lord Loch, then High 
Commissioner, it was refused. | Understanding at last that 
his political hopes were doomed, he reverted to his 
missionary work and settled down at Hankey, in the Cape 
Colony, where in March, 1899, he died 

He lived, however, long enough to view with deep mis 
giving the fruits of the “ Imperialism ” which fell from that 
deadly tree the Chartered Company. He saw, as he had 
once wished, the “ dispersion ” of the Matabele, and realised 
tow late at what cost alone of blood, money, and honour to 
Britain it could be effected. He learnt that “ Imperialism ’ 
could be so hateful that after three years’ experience of 1 
the wretched Mashonas joined with their life-long oppres 
sors, the Matabele, to throw it off, and the Bechuanas 
sent their chief Khame all the wav to England to pray to 
be protected from the incubus of it. He witnessed that huge 
political crime, the Raid, of which (says his son) “ like all 
true lovers of South Africa he felt the shock to the depths 
of his soul.” Yet—as his biographer admits—he remained 
silent, a lamentable attitude for a man of his profession and 
principles. At length the editor of the Contemporar; 
Review persuaded him to speak out about the doings of the 
Chartered Company Even in that article his real mind 
does not appear so frankly as it does in a private lette: 
written in January, 1896, from which the following se 
tences are worth preserving : 


‘Il have had special and reliable information from 
Matabeleland. The Company’s native policy has been a 
complete failure and a disgrace to Great Britain. It was 
almost inconceivable that the long-oppressed Mashonas 
hould have sided with their oppressors, the Matabele, 
rather than with the white men, who, it was supposed, were 
their friends and protec rs. . . . While our general 
ative policy was such that the Mashonas preferred to fight 
along with the Matabele rather than assist the white me i 
Matabeleland the Company undoubtedly established forced 
labour as a permanent institution Incredible, you say; 


nevertheless the fact. The Company has lowered us far 
below the Transvaal Boers as to the treatment of the natives. 
In short, if old England stands where she stood as to fair 
dealing and righteousness, it is impossible that this charter 
of the Company can be renewed.” 


Mr. Mackenzie was spared the long agony of the war 
which those of us who have survived him have had to go 
through, but he lived long enough to foresee the possibility 
of it, and said emphatically of it * that would be an unspeak 
able disgrace.” Altogether his was an interesting, attrac- 
tive character, which in a different profession and amongst 
broader surroundings might have been of great value to his 
country. 


LLIZABETHAN IRELAND. 


Wirth Essex in IRELAND: being Extracts from the Journal kept 
Ireland during the year 1599. By Mr. Henry Harvey, 
sumeume Secretary to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
With a preface by Oliver Maddox, M.A. Edited by the 
lion. Emily Lawless. New edition in one volume. 
London Methuen and Co. 


IN one of the liveliest of his many delightful essays Mr, 
Augustine Birrell pokes excellent fun at Professor Seeley’s 
maxim that “ history fades into mere literature when it loses 
sight of its relation to practical politics.” “If you want 
recreation,’ so he makes the Professor declare to would-be 
dabblers in the science of history, “ you must find it in 
poetry, particularly lyrical poetry. Try Shelley. We can 
no longer allow you to disport yourselves in the fields of 
History as if they were mere playgrounds. Clio is en- 
closed.” 

Here, however, is a work which is at once accurate 
history and excellent literature, and which has a close rela- 
tion to practical politics. 

Mistortune seems from the outset tu have accompanied 
the expedition of the Earl of Essex. <A great part of his 
troops had been pressed very unwillingly into military 
service (Essex’s own county of Hereford being in this 
matter “exceedingly afflicted”), and were throughout the 
campaign sullen and mutinous. ‘The weather was bad, and 
that part of Munster through which Essex marched had not 
long before been laid utterly waste by fire, sword, and 
famine in the course of the Desmond wars. All through 
the narrative the shadow of past tragedies and tragedies yet 
to come, like a grey cloud such as robs a landscape other- 
wise beautiful of all colour and happiness, seems to lie upon 
the land; and one is made to feel the country is, indeed, 
az Essex declares, “thrice cursed, infested, sin-beridden.” 
Miss Lawless has chosen for her theme one of those 
episodes in which nearly all the incidents are of a sombre 
hue, though redeemed now and again by gleams of sun- 
shine. In her rigid fidelity to historical truth she has of 
necessity foregone that wealth of exciting adventure which 
we usually associate with the historical novel; and the 
chief merit of the book is to be found in the author's gift 
of sympathetic imagination, which enables her to enter 
into the mind of men whose feelings and opinions she does 
not share, and to depict for us what we instinctively feel to 
be a true picture of the Elizabethan Englishman in Ireland 
As one reads one realises, perhaps for the first time, what 
was the mental attitude which made it possible for the fine, 
and often really noble, gentlemen of Elizabeth’s court 
nay, for men like “the illustrious poet, incomparable 
knight, and flower of all chivalry, Sir Walter Raleigh” him- 
to sanction or commend deeds of such revolting 
cruelty as would be incredible did not their own des- 
patches remain for proof. 

Viewing the book now from a literary standpoint, one 
cannot help regretting that the method adopted, and con 
sistently pursued by the author, affords her own graceful 
aid humorous fancy so little scope 


self 


The following 
passage may, however, serve as an example of Miss 
Lawless’s style in what we may, perhaps, call one of her 
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less rigidly conscientious moments. ‘That is to say, the 
incident is plainly fictitious, and is something in the nature 
of a departure from the direct line of the narrative. ‘There 
is in it, among other things, a hint of that remarkab!e 
power in the description of Irish scenery in which the 
author excels : 

“Presently I came to a place which was more open, the 
grass and moist weeds shining like jewels new set by some 
lapidary, and a small stream of water running swiftly by in 
the sunlight. There was a bank here, overgrown with 
whins and prickly gorze, and the ground below it blue as 
heaven, with a small belled flower—the name ef wach | 
could not recall, though methought the face of it seemed 
familiar and kindly. 

“Upon this bank I sat down to rest, wondering within 
myself what I should do. And as I so sat, there presently 
came to my ear the sound of whistling, like the whistling of 
a bird, which nevertheless was not a bird’s voice, though 
clear and shrill as one. . . . And, as I waited, lo! 
there came through the trees a boy some ten or eleven years 
of age, having scarce a rag to cover his nakedness, only a 
sort of red kirtle like a woman's round his waist, and a 
wisp of straw or hay about his shoulders, and the rest of 
him naked as the day on which he was born. Then, still 
making no sound, I was filled with amazement at the good 
content of one that was in such evil plight, for his face was 
thin and starved as if with hunger, yet he laughed and 
leaped in the middle of the space, all for pure glee, whist- 
ling like a mavis the while.” 


Just such as this bey have thousands of the Irish 
peasantry been at all times—* thin and starved as if with 
hunger,” and “having scarce a rag to cover their naked- 
ness,” yet, if not driven quite to the wall, for the most 
part “of good content,” and used to break out instinctively 
into song and laughter. We ourselves know an old woman 
who, orphaned in the years of the Great Famine, has 
worked all her Jong life for the barest pittance, has slept 
night after night on the bare earthen floor in winter with- 
out so much as a blanket, has often been without any 
food for two and three days together, and now, unable 
any longer to work, exists on the alms of the poor, yet 
who is the life and soul of every gathering for miles «round, 
and is quite “ tormented praying,” as she herself says, for 
all her numerous benefactors. 

‘The supernatural is handled with great skill in the 
incidents related to have occurred at the Castle of Askea- 
ton, and again towards the end of the book in the appear- 
ance of the Gray Washer by the Ford. Both passages are 
unfortunately too long for quotation; but the lover of 
ghost stories will find them to his taste. 

It consorts with the grave mood in which the narrative 
is written that the theme of love should be but sparingly 
used. ‘Iwo fair maidens are, indeed, introduced to us in 
the first chapter; but they soon disappear from our view 
amid the scenes of bloodshed which follow. One of 
them had been betrothed to a cousin, who, whilst still a 
lad, had been seized and thrown into prison in Dublin 
Castle in consequence of the rebellion of his elder brother. 
So Mistress Bridget would from time to time walk on the 
terrace of the Castle above the dungeon in which her lover 
lay, and, “the weather being fine and the sun shining 
behind her, her shadow would be thrown upon the wall 
opposite in such manner that young Burke, looking from 
his dungeon window, could see and feast his eyes upon her 
image and distant presentment. Which tale, thus told,” 
says the secretary, “moved me greatly, as it seemed to 
me that in all the tales of love I had ever heard or read of 
I had never met aught more moving or more pitiful.” 

Now, it will naturally be asked, where is to be 
found that relation of a book like this to modern politics 
of which we spoke at the beginning of this article ? Just in 
this, that the latter years of the reign of (Queen Elizabeth 
were the seedtime of that harvest of Irish trouble which 
we have been reaping sadly this many a day. With the 
confiseations of this reign begins the Irish Land Question ; 
from the breaking up of the rival clans there emerges 
aimost for the first time an Irish nation. A study of this 
period is. then, requisite to a proper understanding of the 
great Irish questions of to-day. ‘This book, it is true, 
carries one but a short way; but we think it would be 
hardly possible for a careful reader to finish it without 


resolving to learn more of the series of events of which 
the expedition of Essex formed a part. 

The book was well received on its first appearance 
sume years ago; and this new edition is everything that 
could be desired in respect of both paper and print. 


H. A. L. 


COUNTESS MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 


COUNTESS MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. ‘Lombard Studies.” 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1902. Price, 16s. 


PHERE is such varied and delightful matter in this book 
that it is not easy for a reviewer to choose what he shall 
write about. Perhaps it is his first duty to summarise the 
contents. ‘They cover a good deal of ground. ‘There are 
chats about the Lago di Garda and the little-known Lago 
dIdro and Lago d’Iseo, with some really good deserip- 
tions of scenery, and historical matter not unworthy of a 
district, which, from the days of Virgil and Catullus down- 
wards, has never been without its interest. ‘There is a 
family history of the Martinenghi, a history that dates back 
more than a thousand years. They were a notable family, 
who contributed a saint to the calendar and some of its 
best generals to the Venetian Republic. No less than five 
of its members helped in the defence of Famagosta. One 
of the family, Sciarra Martinengo-Cesaresco, is known to 
us from the portrait by Moretto in the National Gallery, 
and the authoress has probably set the question of its 
authenticity at rest by the discovery of a replica in the 
family mansion at Salo. ‘Then we have a very sympathetic 
account of the peasants of the district, drawn at first hand, 
and accurate so far as it goes. We think that more ex- 
tended inquiries would have modified some of — the 
authoress’ conclusions, but, none the less, it is a study of 
considerable value and interest. It is supplemented by a 
comparison with Lombard agriculture more than a century 
ago, as described in Arthur Young’s little-known North 
Italian Journey. ‘There are two chapters on Rimini, his- 
torical and to-day, with some lifelike notes on that tine, 
strong race, the Romagnuols. Lastly, there are chapters 
on La Seala and the Italian Popular Stage. Altogether 
an excellent medley. 
Out of it all we should like to single what the authoress 
has to say on t.e Italian popolani, and especially on their 
music. Englishwoman though she is, she knows the 
Italians, and loves them. She is a patriot, we almost fancy 
an Irredentist, who believes in her adopted country and its 
men and women, who has mixed with and understands the 
peasants, who, landlord’s wife though she is, has a kindly 
word for the new labour movements. ‘There is no patron- 
ising, no partisanship, very little, if any, class feeling. 
Her sympathy has enabled her to know the people. Hence, 
the same classes, which to the authoress of 7a a Tuscan 
Garden are so stupid and uncivilised, are full of intelligence 
and interest to her. “It is curious,” she notes, “ how con- 
versation turns on much the same subjects, whether you 
speak with Italian prince or fofolano.” For an instance 
of popular culture, we may take her old boatman, who will 
“tell a story, which would occupy four to five pages of 
print in unhurried but unhalting language, every word of 
which might stand just as it is spoken, who will run on, 
with a connected thread never broken, preserving all the 
time a spontaneous and even confidential tone, as though 
he were giving you a piece of private intelligence about his 
own grandmother.” 

Ox for a sample of good manners, here is a description of a 

holiday crowd at Rimini: 

“The Piazza on Sunday evenings was filled with ai 
enormous crowd, both of natives and of excursionists from 
borli Empoli (?), and all the Romagna towns. The tram 
returned after midnight. But no one pushed, no 
one spoke loud, no one took more wine than was good for 
him, or became curious about the contents of his neigh- 
bour’s pockets. Women and children formed the majority.” 
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We are inclined to think that the most interesting 
feature of the book is in its many allusions to popular art. 
[here is the perfect art—simple, passionate, true—of the 
boatman, who sings the lovesongs of the people to his 
guitar, or the maid, who thrills you with an air of Verdi, 
while she irons the clothes. The authoress tells how she 
heard some boys sing at Rimini: 


*“One was the son of a working tailor, and he was the 
aristocrat of the party; the others were children of very 
poor people. They were schoolfellows, and sang and acted 
together out of doors in any convenient corner, as boys 
elsewhere play tip-cat. Rimini being a passionately music- 
loving place, their talent had been noticed, and so it was 
that we heard of it. . . . They were four as nice-look- 
ing young monkeys as you could wish to see, neither shy 
nor forward. Their repertory was drawn from Italian 
operas. . . . their great success was the Cavailleri 
Rusticana, A boy, with a high, clear voice, of singular emo- 
tional expression, sang Santuyza’s story ; another gave an 
excellent rendering of the drinking song, holding in his hand 
a glass of San Giovese wine and water. . . . In the 
pretty chorus, ‘A casa, a casa,’ each boy knew and kept 
his part, and in the solos the unoccupied performers 
hummed the orchestral accompaniments. They went 
through nearly the whole opera, which they had picked up 
in two hearings. They all bitterly lamented their want of 
musical instruction, of which they had received none what- 


ever. ‘Oh, if we could go to Pesaro,’ they said (at Pesaro, 
the birthplace of Rossini, there is a conservatoire founded 
by him). ‘But,’ added one with a rueful look, ‘Ci 


manca. . 

Verdi came of a peasant stock, and the authoress points 
out how he drew his inspiration from the people, how his 
music “expresses the love, the longing, the regret, even 
the hate, of the tiller of the soil.” 

‘““These were the airs that, as the Lombard contadino 
sowed the seed, and reaped the grain, and gathered the 
grapes, and trod the wine-press, he had been always trying 
to make and never quite succeeded in making.” 

Verdi loved nothing better than to hear his own peasants 
singing his airs at their work, and in old age he had the 
look of an old farmer—* that look of eternity imprinted by 
the earth on its aged cultivators.” 

There is another aspect of this democratic art in the 
popular drama, and on this there is a very fascinating 
chapter. Its best development is on the stage which 
Toselli founded at Turin in the year of Solferino. Since 
then a succession of play-writers of real ability have con- 
tributed in the hard Piedmontese dialect a long list of 
pieces from Piedmontese village life or middle-class society 
at Turin, and the people have seen their own life repre- 
sented on the stage in all its hardship and its aspiration. 
The authoress gives an analysis of Albertini’s remarkable 
play of J Mal Nutri, which she thinks has contributed not 
a little to the spread of Socialism among the peasants. It 
makes one realise what a tremendous political force the 
stage might become. However, apart from that, the 
popular drama, like the passionate love of opera, shows 
the rich artistic feeling of the people. Perhaps it may be 
due in part to the political repression of the past. “The 
soul of Italy,” says the authoress, “ gagged in speech, found 
utterance in song.” But probably we must look deeper for 
its explanation, and, at all events, it shows no sign of dis- 
appearing in free Italy. 

Quite another, but a pleasing, thing in the book is the 
light it throws on the better side of Italian landlordism. 
Italian landlords as a class, especially in the South, are not 
admirable, though it is true enough, as the authoress 
pleads, that they did as much as any class for the unifica- 
tion of Italy, and have got least from it. Poverty may excuse 
the neglect of their estates; it does not excuse their 
absenteeism. There are many exceptions, however, and we 
have some striking instances in the book. Perhaps the 
most notable is the estate of Baron Raimondo Franchetti, 
near Mantua. Its five thousand acres are cultivated after 
the best modern methods, with a businesslike organisation 
of the whole, and a use of machinery in every possible 
direction. But this is not its most interesting side. In the 
village of Canedole 

““nobody pays rent; the parish priest and the school- 

master are appointed on the Baron's nomination, and main- 


tained at his expense. The doctors told off for the service 
of the district by the Commune receive a special subsidy, 
and have carte blanche to order whatever medicines, food, 
or wine they may deem needful for their patients. There 
is a Kindergarten, where sixty children are fed and looked 
after during the day. An omnibus is provided to take the 
children to the Kindergarten, and bring them back to their 
respective homes.” 


The authoress believes that the estate pays, and we 
sincerely hope she is right. 


K. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANTE. 


DANTE AND His Time. By Karl Federn. With an Introduc- 
tion by A. J. Butler, and Illustrations. London: William 
Heinemann. 1902. Pp, xxi., 306. 


Not long ago Professor McHardy, in despair of making 
Englishmen linguists, deliberately advised the abolition of 
mcdern languages as a subject of instruction in schools and 
colleges. Al: that is essential in contemporary thought 
could, he maintained, be imparted through the medium of 
translations. We cannot stay now to debate this very de- 
batable pronouncement, but we must confess that it was with 
a feeling akin to shame that we received, soon after read- 
ing his deliverance, not a translation exactly, but a revised 
ecition in English, by a German author, of his own book, 
hitherto strange to our language. To accept such gifts 
with complacency would augur ill for the intellectual 
ambition of Englishmen, who, it appears from this, are no 
longer in demand even as translators. Dr. Federn has, no 
doubt, received some help from his English friends, but 
the composition, and very graceful composition it is, is 
mainly his own. How cleverly the work has been done 
may be judged from the fact that for whole pages—nay, 
chapters—at a time one forgets that the writer is, after all, 
a foreigner. An occasional slip, such as “resplendent of ” 
and “answered to,” compels a momentary recognition of 
the circumstance, but the infrequency of these peccadilloes, 
and the charming way in which so many of the sentences 
are turned, not to mention casual epigrams and other tokens 
of espri/, renders the grant of indulgence, whenever it is 
demanded, a matter of instinct or an opportunity for grati- 
tude. Thus, we are not going to find fault because 
Dr. Federn says “contested” where native writers would 
most likely prefer “disputed”; and if “medieval men” 
sounds queerly—well, Carlyle has accustomed us to many 
a plain, uncouth expression, and Dr. Feder has read 
Carlyle and approves him. In a_ brief introduction, 
Mr. A. J. Butler, who had before acted as sponsor to 
Scartazzini, expounds the raison d’étre of the publication, 
and contributes a few hints as to the methods by which the 
circle of Dante studies might be enlarged. 

The greater share of the work is occupied with Dante’s 
“time,” which term is invested with a wide significance. 
Dr. Federn, in effect, does not confine his retrospect to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as the title might lead 
us to expect, but embraces within his horizon the invasions 
of the barbarians (proving them to be emphatically such) ; 
the crystallisation of Christianity, the diffusion of the feudal 
system and the spirit of chivalry, the abasement of learning, 
the economic and political condition of Europe in general 
and Florence in particular, the rise of Troubadour art, ana 
the gentle apostolate of St. Francis. All the formative in- 
fluences that had been in operation since the age of the 
Cesars are here mirrored and estimated. Other works 
with which we have recently had to deal have aimed at 
exposing what is individual, essential in the Divine Comedy. 
Dr. Federn, transcending these limits, seeks to exhibit its 
historic background, what it assumes. Not all that it assumes. 
The personal allusions, for instance—and the poem is full 
of them—have, for the most part, lost their savour and 
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wherewith shall they be salted > Still. the wider references, 


the broad foundations, admit of explanation ; and the pre- 


sent volume may be commended as a successful attempt to 
outline the successive revolutions in the fields of action 
and intellect, which determined the climate anc atmo- 
sphere, and, largely also, the structure and organisation of 
the great poem. For Dante, however lonely his experi- 
ence, least of all men lived unto himself. Dante’s direct 
contribution to this epic of the Middle Ages, which other- 
wise — to the nature of things, is treated with adequate 
knowledge and profound appreciation in the second por- 
tion of L. book. 

Owing to the breadth of his canvas He Ir Federn has 
perforce to adopt, not, as he calls it, a “ desul ltory,” but a 
rapid and summary style of narration. There was no choice. 


On the other hand, it is evident that nothing but perfect 
familiarity with the various topics could have enabled him 
to present them in a manner so easy of comprehension. 
Phat he has concentrated such a mass of information within 
a compass SO Narrow appears to us little less than a / 


ferce, more especially as the work is by no means deficient 
in colour. Our author seems to have an absolute genius 
for seizing on dramatic “ moments,” which, like flashes ot 
lightning, illuminate a whole epoch He as even contrive 


to find space tor tolerably liberal ex: on irom the alton 
chronicles and poems, and amongst his dric-a-brac is about 
the most artful specimen of a “ begging letter” that it has 
ever been our fortune to peruse. No more telling illustra- 
tion of the misery of the Middle Ages (a feature of th 
period, on which Dr. Federn is fond of insisting) could be 
adduced than the passages quoted from the writings of Fra 


Salimbene, of Parma. A paragraph may be cited her 
And the « 1 fell t waste, 1 wi leserted, be- 
suse there wet | t the fiel and bod) 
Walke 1 the \ \ h I th I a) 
multiplied be bou | | 1 

quails, hares and roes, stags, | il boar 1 ri 
clous wolve bor they no longer found f i near the 
V llage s, lambs and sheep as bef re, because the village ; 
were all burnt, and therefore the wolves gathered in great 
packs around the ditch f the towns, and howled unceas- 
gly because their hunger was too great. And by night 
they entered the towns and devoured men, who slept in the 
colonnades or on carriages, and the women and little child 
ren, too. Sometimes they even dug through the walls of 
the houses, and they tore the little children to pieces in 

their cradles.’ 

We must not omit that Dr. Federn is singularly happy 


in his metaphors and similes. One of his comparisons, in 


articular, is strikingly sombre, Dantesque, and mediaeval : 
t ] 


As little as a man walking a wintry night, hung 
chilled, fighting against wind, rain, and snow, in constant 
fear of robbers and wild beasts, will think of anything but 
how to get on and reach home, litile ¢ ld men the 
terrible struggle for life in the early Middie Ages find time 
to devote any part of their forces to intellectual occupa 
ul 


Dr. Federn, we observe. is in substantial agreement 
with Sc — as to the object of Dante’s ecstatic attach- 
ment. He does not deem her a pure figment of the — 
imagination, nor, again, does he see in her the Florent 
lady indicated by Boccaccio, whose testimony in this re- 
yard all the world, until recently, implicitly received. 
While fully realising the psychological difficulty of retaining 
the traditional identity of Dante’s Beatrice with Portinari’s 
daughter, we must confess, with Mr. A. J. Butler, that we 
are not entirely persuaded to abandon it. Dr. Federn, as 
a rule, conten with stating his conclusions, does not dissect 
with anything like minuteness his opponents’ case. ‘This 
course may render his work more readable and inspire a 
certain confidence in the unlearned, but those who know 
what is to be said on the other side cannot help feeling that 
finality in these matters cannot be attained by positiy 
reasoning alone 

In a recent article we found ourselves constrained to 
chide Mr. BMayling Wright for his hysterical protests against 
the least imputation on Dante’s morals at any period 
the poet’s career. With Dr. Federn’s opinions on the sub- 
ject we are in almost complete accord, though we think he 


is somewhat unfortunate in his expression of them. In 
order to preclude disparagement of his hero, he embarks 
on what is very like a defence of concupiscence, and at- 
tempts to foreclose discussion by an irregular application 
of the charge, “ What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” He begins by quoting the lines 


‘If only — fair ringlets I could grasp, 

Which Li for my undoing crisps with gold, 
Ah! how ne hand would revel in their hold: 
\h! if I had those tresses in my hand, 

Which as a rod and scourge to me have grown, 
If I could grasp them in the hour of dawn, 

1 should not courteous be or gently gay, 
No—like a she-bear in her cruel play.” 


On this confession Dr. Federn passes the perfectly 
legitimate and, to our mind, only possible comment, “ Who- 
svever can think that this poem of terrible and tormenting 
ape is addressed to the fair tresses of philosophy must 
be a philosopher indeed.” Then, after some intervening 
alc x on the amatory similes of medigzval mystics, he 
proceeds to clinch the matter in the following style : 


* There are me who even believe they enhance Dante's 
fame by such interpretations; those who always fain would 
ake unclean what God has cleansed. As long as the 
Creator deems love between man and woman the right way 
to conserve mankind, those pious souls should be a little 
more modest in their devotion and not blame His ways with 

ch arrogance.” 


n 


But the propagation of the race is not helped by the 
free indulgence of the sexual instinct ; and, as for modesty, 
we read the other day in an old book that she-bears are not 
conspicuous for it 

The “get-up” of this volume is excellent, but there 
re curious examples of punctuation, and the misprint 


Grotto” (p. 199) is much to be deplored. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES MARTINEAU. 


By the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND and the Rev. C. B. Upton. With 

Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 2 large vols Demy 8vo, 30s. net, 

* Tnese if possible, our admiration tor Dr. Martineau's 
great intellectual powers, his rare skill as a dialectician, his splendid faculty for 
exposition; but, ab we all, for a rare sweetness and graciousness of spirit, and 
for a profound insight into the things that matter.” — Westminster Gazette 


J. A. HOBSON. 
"IMPERIALISM. > ASTUDY. With Maps and Diagrams, 


Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

‘ Here for the first time we have a full discussion of the economic and psycho- 
logical bases of _ perialism, by a man who stands in the front rank of living 
economists.”’— 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL 


5s. net. 


volumes intensify, 


REFORMER. Demy 8vo, 
‘Mr. Hobson has, in this beautiful and heart-searching analysis of Ruskin’s 


te: Ms nt » made the crooked straight, and the rough places plain."—Aradford 
Obearuar. 


SOCIAL PROBLEM: Lire 


7s. 6d. “> 


AND WORK. Demy 8vo, 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ROBESPIERRE. A STUDY AND 


Demy S8vo, 16s. 
“A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the ‘thoroughn ess of his knowledge of France."—Daily News. 


DANTON: A STUDY. With 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘A piece tragedy, 


Spectator 
‘ NOVELS AND STORIES. 

THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. By ADELINE 
SERGEANT, Author of ‘* The Story of a Penitent Soul,” “ The 
Treasure of Captain Scarlett,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 

*A story of enthralling interest, and much distinction. Miss Sergeant has 
seldom done so well.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


A HUMOROUS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA 


By the author of “Little Black Mingo.”” With 56 Coloured 
Illustrations, 32mo, 1s. 6d. 
“The author sustains her reputation, tor the little story is excellent.”— 
Athenaum. 
“ The entirely delighttul story . 
right and left to lucky boys and girls 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Photogravure Portrait. 


of real given with admirable restraint and eloquence.”— 


. should be bought up quickly, and given 
"— Spectator. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON’S NEW BOOKS. 





Letters From Egypt, 


By LADY DUFF GORDON. 


A new edition in one volume, including the “ Last Letters.’ revised throughout by the author's daughter, with 
new Introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Large Crown cloth, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘ Altogether this is a book to buy, to read, and to re-read; in printing and 
general appearance it leaves nothing to be desired.’ 


WORLD. 


“A very welcome re-appearance. 


STANDARD. 


An edition which must necessarily supersede all 


Sy oO, 


This is a very handsome edition.’ 


“ That delightful book. 


its predecessors. 


gilt top. Price 7S, 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR, 
“ Her style is bright and unaffected, with a strong sense of humour.” 
NEW AGE. 


This delightful new edition. The book cannot be too widely read.’ 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE. 
‘It is hardly too much to say of these letters that it is impossible to imagine 
anyone to whom the y could be uninteresting. 





SIX BOOKS AT ONE SHILLING NET. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
1. LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Meaning of Good. 


** This brilliant little work.” —Sfectator. 


2. LATTERDAY PARABLES, 


By COURTENAY THORPE and others. 


Dreams and Allegories by modern hands, printed on hand- 
made paper and sent out in a decorative card case, 


3. NONSENSE RHYMES. 


By CosMO MONKHOUSE, Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton. 


LIFE IN BLOCK DWELLINGS. 
4. FROM THE ABYSS. 


By an Inhabitant. 


Uniform with ‘* Letters From John Chinaman,” 


5. THE GOSPEL MANUSCRIPTS. 
By J. P. Hoan. 

A short account ot Modern Research into the History of the 
Gospel Texts for people who have not time to read large and 
exhaustive treatises. 

6 GREYBEARDS AT PLAY. 
By G. K. Cuesterton, Author of “ The Defendant. 
Illustrated, 





SEND FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS OF THE YORK LIBRARY AND THE HAMPSHIRE JANE AUSTEN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tose who have learnt from his Japan and his War 
/mpressions how deft Mr. Mortimer Menpes is in the use of 
colour wash will welcome his World Pictures (London: A. 
and ©. Black, 20s.), which is full of fascinating colour poems 
most wonderfully reproduced. Mr. Menpes is especially 
successful in his lighting effects. The blazing sunlight on 
the crowd watching a boatrace in Burmah, the ruddy light 
on the Nabee girls and the Geisha girls as they perform 
with their backs to the purple night, the twilight in which 
tne porcelain dome of the Taj at Amritsar, the harsh glare in 
Mexico City are realised for us with astonishing cleverness 
But it is for the colour pictures alone that this volume is 
worth possessing. When we turn to the innumerable 
etchings dotted through the book we are equally astonished 
by the uncertain drawing, the niggling lines, and the conse- 
quent weakness of the total effect. The letterpress is by 
Dorothy Menpes. It consists of a very ordinary diary of 
travel, in which the reflections and anecdotes, without being 
inept, are neither very original nor very helpful in appre- 
ciating the pictures. Again we say, what gorgeous colour- 
ing! 


Messrs. Treherne and Co. have started to publish a 
series of collections of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s Cigarette Papers, 
according to Mr. Clement Shorter, “the most widely-read 
article of miscellaneous gossip in England at the present 
moment.” The first of the series is entitled The Boyhood 
of Sir Henry Irving (6d.), and for quite a quarter of the 
book deals with this subject and gives some facts and 
stories that will interest admirers of the great actor. For 
the rest the book seems an attempt to mention a great many 
names in as disconnected a fashion as possible. The gossip 
is of the shallowest kind, without art or point. When we 
get to an anecdote after a great deal of preliminary fuss about 
how a story should be told, how conversation should be 
renorted, and how biographv should be written, we are as 
likely as not to be disappointed. Here is one of Mr. 
Hatton’s best stories, which is given to illustrate “a certain 
kind of pleasant subtlety in Irving’s humour.” 


“Mrs. Stirling, when she was a verv old lady, was to 
play the nurse in Romeo and Juliet. Discussing the ques- 
tion of the nurse’s age, she argued that Shakespeare did not 
intend her to be anvthing‘like as old as she was generally 
represented; Mrs. Stirling, indeed, thought the nurse 
should be no more than middle-age, a sprightly, nimble- 
witted woman. ‘IT think vou are quite right, my dear 
madam,’ said Irving; ‘by all means make the part as—as 


” 


young as you can. 


To call this “ pleasant subtlety ” reminds one of the school 
cirl’s favourite use of the word “ sarcastic ” when her teacher 
accuses her of gross ignorance or upbraids in some equally 
direct and uncompromising fashion. Yet there is a geniality 
about these papers which makes one like their author even 
when his chat bores one. Geniality is, it is true, the salt 
of gossip. We only doubt whether, in republishing these 
fugitive pieces, the salt has not lost some of its savour. 


It seems a pity that Miss Beatrice Hatch should have 
published her excellent Scenes from Crawford (London: 
Grant Richards, 2s. 6d.) so soon after the successful 
Crawford at Home which Mr. Brimley Johnson recently 
published. Her work has stood the test of amateur per- 
formance, and receives the imprimatur of Mr. Edward 
Compton. It has also some scenes, notably those introduc- 
ing Jem Hearn and Peter, which were not in the former 
book. It does not, however, strike out a sufficiently new 
line, and the new scenes are by no means the best nor 
the most characteristic of the original. There is no attempt 
made to help amateurs in the stage-management of the 
scenes, but the selections from the books giving some idea of 
the different characters and the notes about costume are 
The book is nicely got-up and printed. 


suggestive. 





Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUCER 


Four times President of the South African Republic. 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
With Portraits, Two Vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
SOME POINTS FROM THE KRUGER MEMOIRS: 


Ant1-British Movement ty Soutn Arrica—Mitner’s Dectaration; Mr 
Cuampercain, Ruopes, AND THE Jameson Raip; Miss Frora Suaw; 
My Views on THe FRancuise Question; Tue Urrianpers; Tue Crisis; 
Tue Urtmatum; Tue War; I Concentrate BurGHers on Nata; 
Wurre Frac Ixcipents; Svuperwritry or Borr War Metrnops to 
Bririsn ; Acruat Numpers oF Boers tn THE Frevp, 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTOR. 
MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLICATION OF 
MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD VEHICLES. By 
Ruys JENKINS, Memb. Inst. Mech. Eng. With over 100 Illus- 
trations, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 

THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. By 
CHARLES GORDON. With about roo Illustrations and a 
Frontispiece in Tint, demy 8vo, cloth 21s, net. 

“It would hardly be possible to include in one volume a more comprehensive 


or more adequate review of the stirring events with which this famous prison 
has been identified.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF PERSIA. From 
the Earliest Times until Firdawsi. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, 
M.A., M.B. With Photogravure Frontispiece. (Library of 
Literary History.) Demy 8vo, 16s. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. . By the Countess Evetyn 
MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and many other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


** Altogether it is quite the best book on Italy that we have seen this year, only 
we must warn the reader that unless he is prepared to spend next spring on the 
Lago di Garda it is cruelly tantalising to hear its delight so well told."—Man 
chester Guardian. 


“THE MERRIEST BOOK OF THE SEASON.” 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST. 
By Harry Furniss. Profusely Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 
10s. 6d. net. 

MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. Mrs. Campsett 
Praep’s Autobiography, With many Illustrations, demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s. 

DAVID THE KING: An Historical Inquiry. By 
MARCEL AvuGusSTE DIEULAFOY (Membre de_ l'Institut). 
Translated by Lucy Hotz. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

THE GREEN REPUBLIC: A Visit to South 


Tyrone. By A. P. A. O'GARA, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
An unbiassed study on the Irish land question. 


THE COMING OF SONIA. By Mrs. Hamitton 
SyNGE. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 
** Stories— human in their pathos.”— 7imes. 
** Interesting and able studies in the nature and emotions of women.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—NeEw VoLume. 
THE PAPAL MONARCHY: From Gregory the 
Great to Boniface VIII. (590-—1303). By WiLLIAM Barry, 
D.D. Profusely Illustrated, and with a Map, cloth, 5s. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW BOOK. 
TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS. By Joun 


OLIVER HossBes (Mrs. Craigie). Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


“FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE?” Notes on 
Social Changes. By GrorGe W. E. Russet, Author of 
** An Onlooker’s Note Book.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOUR SPLENDID 6s. NOVELS. 
LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. By Joun 


OLIVER HOBBEs. 
A LADY’S HONOUR. By Bass Brake. 
IN CHAUCER'S MAYTIME. By Emicy Ricuincs. 
THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. By F. Van 


EEDEN. 


LONDON: T, FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, §.C. 
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